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BY THE EDITOR 


• On the opposite page, you’ll find an invitation to subscribe 
to Amazing and Fantastic. Subscription offers are of course 
common practice in the magazine field, but this is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that a blank has ever appeared in the 
pages of the Ziff-Davis Entertainment Twins. They have al- 
ways been newsstand publications and you, our readers have 
always indicated that you preferred it that way. 

But lately there has been a change — in the form of a great 
many subscriptions and subscription inquiries. This, I believe 
stems from readers not wanting to miss a single copy now that 
we’ve got rolling on the monthly book-length novel. So we’re 
formalizing the operation with a blank you can fill in and 
shoot our way. 

This occurs at an opportune time because a special event is in 
the offing — one that many, many of you will not want to miss. 
July Fantastic will be a special “Shaver Mystery’’ issue and if 
proven public interest in that subject is any indication, the issue 
will be a speedy sellout. We just aren’t geared to fill back-issue 
orders for individual copies from readers who get to the news- 
stands too late, so a subscription is a happy solution. And we’ll 
have more to tell you about the “Shaver Mystery” issue before 
it hits the stands. 

But that’s only one reason out of many good ones for send- 
ing in your subscription. You get the books in advance of 
newsstand release, you — well, just shift over to the opposite 
page. It gives the whole story. — PWF 
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BROTHER 

ROBOT 

By HENRY SLESAR 

ILLUSTRATOR LLEWELLYN 


IV e have always regarded certain 
human relationships as sacred. 
Thus, we've vexed the scientific 
mind with a "Keep Out" com- 
mandment. Dr. Keelcy had such 
a mind. But to him, nothing 
was more sacred than Science. 


T hey found the old man in 
his study, slumped over the 
desk in what appeared to be 
sleep. But the quiet which had 
come upon him was deeper and 
gentler than sleep. Beside his 
opened hand stood an uncapped 
container of lethal tablets. Be- 
neath his fine white hair, a pil- 
low for his head, was a journal 
begun thirty years before. His 
name was on the first page : Dr. 
Alfred Keeley. And the date: 
February 6, 1997. 

Feb. 6, 1997. This is a day 
twice-blessed for me. Today, at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, our first 
child was born to my wife, Ha. 
The baby is a boy, seven pounds, 
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two ounces, and according to 
Ha’s sentimental appraisal, the 
image of his father. When I saw 
her this morning, I could not 
bring myself to mention the sec- 
ond birth which has taken place 
in my laboratory. The birth of 
Machine, my robot child. 

Machine was conceived long 
before the infant Ila will bring 
home soon (we will call him 
Peter Fitzpatrick, after Ha’s 
grandfather). Machine was con- 
ceived long before my marriage, 
when I first received my profes- 
sorship in Robotics. It is 
exhilarating to see my dream 
transformed into reality: a ro- 
bot child that would be reared 
within the bosom of a human 
family, raised like a human 
child, a brother to a human 
child — growing, learning, be- 
coming an adult. I can hardly 
contain my excitement at the 
possibilities I foresee. 

It has taken me seven years 
to perfect the robot brain 
which will be the soul of 
my robot son, a brain whose 
learning capacities will equal 
(and in some regard, exceed) 
the capabilities of Peter Fitzpat- 
rick himself. But I must keep 
the experiment perfectly con- 
trolled. My duties will consist 
primarily of careful observation, 
and of providing for the physi- 
cal maturation of Machine. My 
robot child will not have the nat- 
ural advantages of growth that 
Peter Fitzpatrick will possess; 
I must provide them for him. I 
will reconstruct his metal body 


periodically, so that he keeps 
pace with the growth of his hu- 
man brother. Eventually, I hope 
that Machine will learn enough 
about the construction of his 
own form that he may make 
these changes for himself. 

At the moment. Machine al- 
ready has physical advantages 
over his brother. I did not wish 
to handicap my metal child ; he 
will have serious shortcomings 
in a human world; the least I 
could do was to provide him 
with the advantages only a ma- 
chine could boast. He will never 
know hunger or thirst, or the 
unpleasant necessities of human 
waste disposal. He will never 
know bitter cold or sweltering 
heat. The ills to which mankind 
are subject will never trouble 
his artificial body. The vulner- 
ability of human flesh will never 
be his problem. He will live on, 
inviolate, as long as his robot 
brain pulses within the impene- 
trable housing of his beautiful 
head. 

Have I said that Machine is 
beautiful? Yes, I have made 
him so. The world of humans 
will be critical enough of my 
experiment and my robot child; 
but they will not call him mon- 
ster. I have made him beautiful 
with the beauty of perfect func- 
tion. I have constructed him 
along human lines (nature was 
an excellent designer). I have 
given him a gleaming skin of 
silver, and flawless modeling. 
He shall inspire no loathing, my 
robot creation. Not even in Ha. 

Ila! My heart constricts at 
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the thought of my wife, who 
lies in happy slumber at St. 
Luke’s this moment, unaware of 
the brother who awaits her in- 
fant son. How will she react? 
She has always been so helpful, 
so understanding. But an experi- 
ment like this, within her own 
domain, involving her own new- 
born son . . . 

I must not worry myself 
needlessly. I must get ready. I 
must prepare for the arrival of 
Peter Fitzpatrick, brother of 
Machine. 

June 11, 1997. I am outraged, 
outraged and deceived. Today I 
learned that the man who called 
upon me last month was not the 
scientific reporter he claimed to 
be. Now I know that he was a 
representative of a local news- 
paper, looking for a sensational 
Sunday feature with which to 
tickle the vulgar curiosity of its 
readers. 

What a fool I was to grant 
him the interview! This morn- 
ing, I found the article, illustrat- 
ed by a terrible and inaccurate 
portrait of Mac and my son. 
“ROBOTIC PROFESSOR RAISES RO- 
BOT AND SON AS BROTHERS . . 

I have hidden the scandalous 
article from Ha’s eyes. She is 
still bedridden, and I am wor- 
ried about her failure to gain 
strength. Can it be that my ex- 
periment is the rear cause of her 
illness? I believed, after her 
first hysterical outburst of pro- 
test, that she had become accus- 
tomed to the idea. She seemed 
so willing to cooperate, so com- 


pletely aware of what I was try- 
ing to do. And yet, the way she 
looks at Mac, the evident horror 
in her eyes when she sees him 
touch our son . . . 

No, I am sure she under- 
stands. Ha was never strong; 
she had rheumatic fever as a 
child, perhaps this is the belated 
result. I am sure she will be bet- 
ter when warmer weather comes. 
Perhaps if we went away . . . 

But I cannot go away, of 
course, not at this early stage of 
my experiment. So far, all has 
gone well. At four months, Fitz 
is developing along normal lines. 
His little body has gone from 
asymmetric postures to symmet- 
ric postures, his eyes now con- 
verge and fasten upon any 
dangling object held at mid- 
point. As for Mac, he is advanc- 
ing even more rapidly. He is 
beginning to learn control of his 
limbs ; it is apparent that he will 
walk before his human brother. 
Before long, he will learn to 
speak; already I hear rumbles 
within the cavity of the sound- 
box in his chest. Fitz can only 
gurgle and coo his delight at be- 
ing alive. 

I believe Ha was right; Fitz 
does look like me. I would have 
preferred him to have Ha’s 
green eyes and fair skin, but he 
is dark like myself. I feel an 
unscientific pride in my boy. 

Sept. 10, 1997. Must happi- 
ness and despair always live 
side-by-side ? It would seem that 
is my fate. Today, I thought I 
would surprise Ha with the 
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extraordinary progress of our 
robot child. I knew that Mac has 
been developing the power of co- 
herent speech, and has already 
said some simple words. For the 
past week, I have been teaching 
him phrases, beginning with the 
one I thought would please Ila 
most. But I have been foolish. 
I believe Ila must resent Mac’s 
rapid development. Fitz, at the 
age of seven months, is just now 
displaying coordination. He can 
reach and grasp things ; vision 
and touch are correlating. He 
can transfer objects from hand 
to hand, and he makes sounds 
that might be taken, or mistak- 
en, for words. 

But Mac is far ahead of him. 
And this morning, at ten 
o’clock, I brought him into Ha’s 
bedroom. She was still fast 
asleep ; her illness seems to pro- 
duce the need for sleep. She 
stirred when she heard our foot- 
steps (Mac’s metal feet are too 
noisy ; I must muffle his lumber- 
ing stride). I said: 

“Ila. I have a little sur- 
prise . . 

She raised her head from the 
pillow and looked at me, avoid- 
ing contact with Mac’s silvery 
face. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“It’s Mac. He wants to say 
something to you.” 

“What are you talking 
about?” 

I smiled. 

“All right, Mac.” 

His metal face lifted towards 
her. From the featureless sur- 


face, a small, uncertain voice 
emerged. 

“He ... llo mo 

ther . . .” 

I almost laughed aloud in sat- 
isfaction and delight, and turned 
to Ila in search of her approval 
and pleasure. But her face bore 
an expression that amazed and 
frightened me, an expression of 
utter horror I had never seen 
before. Her lips moved sound- 
lessly, and her eyes, always fev- 
erish, burned brighter than ever. 
And then she screamed. God 
help me, she screamed as if the 
devil were in the room, bring- 
ing up her hands to clutch at her 
hair. In the nursery next door, 
little Fitz set up a sympathetic 
wail, and I saw Mac’s metal 
body shiver as if in reaction to 
the sound. 

I tried to calm her, but she 
was lost in hysteria. Eventually 
her sobs stopped, but then she 
fell back upon the pillow with 
such exhaustion that I became 
concerned and .telephoned for 
medical help. Dr. Foster arrived 
half an hour later and shut me 
out of the bedroom. When he 
finally emerged, he mumbled 
something about shock, and 
prescribed rest and tranquiliz- 
ing drugs. 

I went into Ha’s room a few 
minutes ago. Her eyes were 
closed and her breathing was 
shallow. I spoke to her, but she 
merely lifted her hand and said 
nothing. My poor Ila! Why 
must she face so much misery, 
while I experience such joy and 
satisfaction in my work? 
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Jan. 1, 1998. It has been al- 
most two months since I last 
touched this journal, but I must 
take strength in this New Year 
and continue. It has been hard 
for me to work at all ; there has 
been too much bitterness in my 
mind and unhappiness in my 
heart since Ha’s death. 

As I write these words, little 
Fitz is sleeping peacefully in 
his crib, watched over by his 
new nursemaid, Annette. But 
Mac, who needs no sleep, is sit- 
ting in the study chair beside 
my desk, watching me through 
the expressionless eyes I have 
placed in his silver skull. Yet 
blank as they are, somehow I 
sense emotion in those eyes as 
he watches me. Somehow, I feel 
my robot creation knows the 
torment I suffer, and knows the 
void in our home since Ha’s 
death. Does he miss her, too? It 
is so difficult to tell. Even with 
Fitz, my human child, it is hard 
to recognize the signs of sorrow 
he must be feeling. 

During these past weeks, I 
began to believe that my experi- 
ment was all a conceit. But now 
I realize it was only grief that 
brought such thoughts; I must 
continue. Already, I believe Mac 
thinks of Fitz as his brother, 
and I know that someday, Fitz 
will reciprocate. There will be 
much to learn from both of 
them. I cannot fail my mission 
now. I will go on. 

July 25, 2002. Today, my fam- 
ily and I begin life in new sur- 
roundings, and as difficult as the 


transplantation has been, I am 
glad now that we made the 
move. It had become too much 
of a burden to face the curiosity 
and jibes of the neighborhood; 
we have attracted too much at- 
tention. For this reason, I have 
purchased this small home in 
the exurbs of the city, just out- 
side the town of Fremont. 

Both my children seem happy 
in their new country residence. 
They are playing together now 
on the green grass that grows 
untamed behind the house; I 
will have to trim and weed it, 
like a truly domesticated home- 
owner. I think I shall enjoy the 
sensation. 

, Despite our problems, my joy 
is great as I watch the human 
and mechanical being outside 
my window, laughing and romp- 
ing together as if the differences 
between them had no existence. 
In one respect, my experiment 
is already successful. In the 
eyes of Fitz, my human boy, and 
Mac, my inhuman invention, 
they are truly brothers. Fitz, at 
the age of five, is a sturdy, red- 
cheeked boy with dark eyes and 
a smile that easily becomes a 
laugh. There is a great deal of 
warmth in him ; he is open and 
frank with people, and with his 
metallic brother. 

As for Mac, of course, he is 
the same as ever; the same pol- 
ished silvery body, encased in 
the simple tunic I have made to 
cover his metallic nakedness. 
They are almost the same 
height, but Fitz is a bit taller, 
and growing each day. Before 
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long, it will be time to recon- 
struct my robot child's body 
again. 

I have presented my first full- 
length paper on the experiment 
to the National Robotics So- 
ciety. I must admit that I 
eagerly await their acceptance 
and publication. 

Se'pt. 3, 2003. This morning, 
I opened my door upon a ma- 
tronly woman whose pleasantries 
concealed an icy attitude to- 
wards myself and my family. 
She introduced herself as Mrs. 
Margotson, chairwoman of the 
local school board. 

It was some time before Mrs. 
Margotson revealed the true 
purpose of her visit, which was 
to expose the Board’s reluctance 
to accept the enrollment of Mac, 
my robot child. 

“You understand, of course,” 
she told me, “that there is no 
question concerning your son. 
But the idea of this — machine 
entering our school is perfectly 
absurd.” 

I had written a lengthy letter 
which explained my experiment 
in detail, but it had made little 
impression upon the authorities. 
She kept referring to “that 
metal thing” and “that machine” 
and her lip curled in disgust. I 
wasn’t too upset by her attitude ; 
I rather expected it. 

“I understand,” I told her. 
“To be honest, I did not expect 
approval, but I felt it my duty 
to make the application. How- 
ever, since the Board refuses, I 
shall not enter either child. I 


will tutor them both at home.” 

Mrs. Margotson looked shock- 
ed. “Are you serious about this 
experiment. Dr. Keeley?” 

“Certainly. They are brothers, 
you know.” 

“Really!”' 

Both Fitz and Mac were de- 
lighted with my plans for their 
education ; it seemed that 
neither one was keen on the idea 
of entering the local school. I 
didn’t find out exactly why un- 
til late that afternoon. 

The reason became apparent 
when Mac and Fitz returned 
from some mysterious outing. 
There was a vacancy in Fitz’s 
mouth where a tooth had been 
recently and forcibly removed. 
There was a faint bruise on his 
cheek, and a hole in the knee of 
his trousers. I was disturbed by 
this evidence of a brawl, but 
was even more shocked and sur- 
prised to see a large dent in 
Mac’s silvery forehead. I knew 
he felt no physical pain, but it 
was startling. 

“What happened?” I said. 

Fitz, always the spokesman, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Just a fight,” he said glum- 
ly- 

“What do you mean, just a 
fight? Who with? What about?” 

“Some kids. Kids from the 
school.” 

“How many kids?” 

“Five or six,” Fitz said. 
“They threw things. Rocks.” 

I was appalled, and now I 
knew what had caused the dent. 
I don’t know why I should have 
been surprised at the tale of vio- 
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lence. I had learned before, in 
our old city neighborhood, that 
my robot child was a natural 
target for the cruel taunts and 
unthinking violence of children. 

I treated Fitz’s wounds, and 
then drew Mac aside. 

“What happened?” I asked 
gently. 

“Fitz told you. We had a 
fight.” 

“I want to hear your version. 
Were they making fun of you, 
Mac? Is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you feel about it?” 
I asked the question eagerly; it 
was important to me, to learn 
the emotional responses of my 
creation. 

Mac didn’t answer for a 
while, his face a silver mask. 

“Did you feel hurt, angry? 
Did you want to strike back? 
I’ve told you this often, Mac — 
you must never strike a human. 
They’re soft, you know, not hard 
like you. Did you want to hurt 
them, Mac?" Instinctively, I 
reached for pencil and paper to 
record his reactions. 

“Yes,” he said. 

My heart leaped. My robot 
child had felt anger! 

“But you didn’t?” 

“No.” 

“Why, Mac? Because you 
realized you were strong and 
they were weak? Because they 
felt pain and you didn’t?” 

“No!” He was almost defiant. 

“What then?” 

“Because I am little,” he 
whispered. 

The reply disturbed me. I 


hadn’t yet gotten around to per- 
forming the mechanical surgery 
that would give Machine his 
new body. He was several inches 
shorter than his brother, short- 
er than most boys his age. 

Patiently, I explained to him 
again the rules of conduct I ex- 
pected of him, rules that could 
never be broken. There must be 
no harm to humans; it was the 
cardinal rule of our code. 

“Do you understand that, 
Mac? Truly understand it?” 

“Yes,” he answered, his blank 
eyes on the floor. 

I sighed. 

“All right, then. I will make 
you bigger, Mac. I will build a 
new body.” 

April 23, 2008. It feels good 
to be recognized, I must admit 
it. The award conferred upon 
me by the National Robotics 
Society yesterday has meant a 
great deal to me. It has made a 
difference in the attitude of 
my neighbors ; they no longer 
think of me as a half-mad crea- 
tor of monsters, a new Franken- 
stein. And the monetary grant, 
while not enormous, will permit 
me to expand my laboratory fa- 
cilities. It has come at an 
opportune time ; I have been 
blueprinting a greatly improved 
physical housing for Mac, one 
which will permit his metal 
body greater flexibility and 
digital dexterity. I think, too, 
that I can create a superior 
sound system for him now, 
which will overcome the flat, 
metallic voice of my robot child. 
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Both Mac and Fitz are not 
overly impressed by my sudden 
fame. But I believe Mac is se- 
cretly excited by my promise to 
build him a better body. He has 
become acutely aware of his ap- 
pearance; I have caught him 
gazing (with what emotion, I 
cannot say) into the mirrors of 
the house, standing before them 
with a stillness that only a ro- 
bot can maintain. I have ques- 
tioned him at length about his 
feelings, but have learned little. 
I must be sure to keep close to 
his emotional growth. 

But if I have a real source of 
happiness now, it is my son 
Fitz. He has become a fine hand- 
some boy, of such good humor 
and intelligence that he is ex- 
tremely popular with all the 
residents of the town — and the 
power of his engaging personal- 
ity has created an acceptance 
for Mac, his robot brother, that 
all my elaborate scientific titles 
couldn’t have attained. He is still 
fiercely loyal to Mac, but I al- 
ready detect signs of indepen- 
dence. These do not worry me; 
they would be natural even 
among human brothers. Fitz is 
discovering that he is an indi- 
vidual; it’s a process of life. 

But I wonder — ^will Mac feel 
the same way? 

Jan. U, 2012. There has been 
a quarrel, and it has taken me 
several days to learn the true 
details. I have never been dis- 
turbed about quarrels between 
Fitz and Mac; they have had 
surprisingly few for brothers. 


But for the first time, I sensed 
that the quarrel concerned the 
differences between them. 

It began last week, when a boy 
of their age, Philip, a hostile 
surly youth, involved Fitz in a 
fight. 

Philip is the son of a divorced 
woman in, the town, named Mrs. 
Stanton. She is a strange, brood- 
ing woman, with a terrible re- 
sentment against her ex-hus- 
band. I am afraid some of the 
resentment has been passed on 
to her son, Philip, and that he 
is an unhappy youngster. For 
the last two months, Fitz has 
been a frequent visitor to their 
home, and Mrs. Stanton has dis- 
played great fondness for him. 
Philip, of course, doesn’t like 
this affection, this stolen love, 
and has developed a strong ani- 
mosity towards Fitz. One day, it 
turned into violence. 

Philip is big for his fifteen 
years, a tall boy, well over six 
feet, and well-muscled. When he 
stopped Fitz and Mac on the 
street that morning, it was im- 
mediately apparent that he was 
seeking trouble. Fitz is not 
afraid of him, I know that; but 
Fitz tries to laugh trouble 
away. But the boy was in no 
mood to be put off with a smile. 
He lashed out and knocked Fitz 
down. When he got to his feet, 
Philip knocked him down again, 
and then leaped atop him. 

I don’t know what outcome 
the fight would have had, if Fitz 
had been allowed to finish it. But 
he didn’t have the chance. Mac, 
who was standing by, watching 
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the altercation in his blank man- 
ner, suddenly threw himself 
upon his brother’s assailant and 
pulled him away as easily as if 
Philip had been an infant. He 
lifted him into the air with his 
superhuman strength and mere- 
ly held him there. He didn’t 
hurt Philip, he traded no blows ; 
he simply held him, helpless, in 
the air, while the boy kicked and 
screamed his frustration and 
anger. Fitz shouted at his broth- 
er to release him, and eventu- 
ally, Mac did. Philip didn’t 
resume the attack; he was 
frightened by the easy, uncon- 
querable strength in Mac’s 
metal arms. He turned and ran, 
shouting threats and ugly names 
over his shoulder. 

Of course, I know Mac’s in- 
tent was good. He was protect- 
ing his brother, and wasn’t 
violating the code of conduct. 
But I can also understand Fitz’s 
emotion. He didn’t feel grateful 
for Mac’s help, only resentful. 
He turned upon the robot and 
reviled him, called him terrible 
names I never knew were in his 
vocabulary. He told Mac that he 
didn’t want protection, that he 
could fight his own battles, that 
he didn’t require Mac’s metal 
strength to keep him from 
harm. He said a great deal 
more, and it is well that Mac is 
not more sensitive than he is. 

There is a strain between 
them now. For the last few days, 
Fitz has been leaving the house 
without Mac’s company. Mac, 
fortunately, doesn’t seem in- 


jured by his behavior. He sits, 
blank-faced as ever, in his room. 
He reads or listens to his phono- 
graph. Sometimes, he gets up 
and stares into the mirror, for 
interminable periods. 

Oct. 15, 2016. It is extraor- 
dinary, the speed with which 
Mac has learned his lessons. For 
the past year, I have been teach- 
ing him the secrets of his own 
construction, and how he him- 
self could repair or improve all 
or part of his artificial body. He 
has been spending five or six 
hours each day in my laboratory 
workshop, and now I believe he 
is as skilled — or perhaps more 
skilled — than I am myself. It 
will not be long before he blue- 
prints and builds his own new 
body. No, not blueprint. I can- 
not allow him to design the 
plans, not yet. The Face episode 
proved that. 

It began last Friday evening, 
when Fitz left the house to take 
Karen to the movies. As usual, 
Mac seemed lost without his 
brother, and sat quietly in his 
room. About midnight, he must 
have heard the sound of my 
typewriter in the study, because 
he came to the doorway. I in- 
vited him in and we chatted. He 
was curious about certain 
things, and asking a great num- 
ber of questions about Karen. 
Not sex questions, particularly; 
Mac is as well-read as any adult, 
and knows a good deal about hu- 
man biology and human pas- 
sions (I wonder sometimes what 
his opinion is of it all ! ) But he 
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was interested in learning more 
about Fitz and Karen, about the 
nature of their relationship, the 
special kind of fondness Fitz 
seemed to display towards the 
girl. 

I don’t believe I was helpful 
in my answers. Half an hour 
later, the front door opened and 
Fitz entered, bearing Karen on 
his arm. 

Karen is a lovely young girl, 
with an enchanting smile and 
delightful face. And, if I am not 
mistaken, very fond of Fitz. She 
greeted me warmly, but I think 
she was surprised to see Mac; 
ordinarily, he kept to his room 
on Fitz’s date nights. Mac re- 
sponded to her greeting with a 
muffled noise in his sound sys- 
tem, and retreated upstairs. 

I didn’t see Mac the next 
morning, or even the next after- 
noon. He seemed to have spent 
the entire day in the workshop. 
We were at dinner when Fitz 
and I saw him first, and when 
we did, we gasped in surprise. 

Something had happened to 
Mac’s face, and I knew it was 
the result of his efforts in the 
workshop. Instead of the smooth, 
sculptured mask I had created 
for, him, there was a crudely 
shaped human face looking at 
us, a mockery of a human face, 
with a badly carved nose and 
cheeks and lips, tinged gro- 
tesquely with the colors of the 
human complexion. 

Our first reaction was shock, 
and then, explosively, laughter. 
When we were calm again, Mac 
asked us for an explanation of 


our outburst, and I told him, as 
gently as possible, that his at- 
tempts to humanize himself were 
far from successful. He went to 
a mirror and stared for a long 
while; then he turned without 
a word and went back to the 
laboratory. When we saw him 
again the next morning, he was 
the old Mac again. I admit I was 
relieved. 

Oct. 9, 2020. How lost Mac 
seems without Fitz! Since his 
brother’s marriage last month, 
he stalks about the house, lum- 
bering like the robot child of 
old, clanking as if he still pos- 
sessed the clumsy metal body of 
his infancy and adolescence. I 
have been trying to keep him 
busy in the laboratory, but I 
think he knows I am indulging 
him rather than truly using his 
abilities. Not that I don’t value 
his skill. At his young age, my 
robot son is as skilled a robotics 
engineer as any man in the 
country. If only the nation’s 
robotics companies would recog- 
nize that, and overlook the fact 
that his ability stems from a 
non-human brain! 

I have now written or person- 
ally contacted some seventeen 
major engineering concerns, and 
each of them, while polite, have 
turned down my suggestion. 
This morning, a letter arrived 
from the Alpha Robotics Cor- 
poration that typifies their an- 
swers. 

“We are certain that your de- 
scription of the applicant’s en- 
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gineering abilities is accurate. 
However, our company has cer- 
tain personnel standards which 
must, be met. We will keep the 
application on file . . 

There is mockery in their an- 
swer, of course. The very idea 
of a robot employed in the sci- 
ence of robotics is laughable to 
them. They cannot really believe 
that I have raised Mac as a hu- 
man child would be raised, and 
that he is anything more than 
an insensitive piece of mecha- 
nism. But if any proof were 
needed, Mac’s present state 
would serve — the way he is pin- 
ing for his absent brother, 
forlorn and lonely and unhappy. 
I wish I could help him, but I 
cannot find the key to his emo- 
tions. 

But there is some joy in my 
life today. Fitz writes me from 
New York that he has been ac- 
cepted into a large manufactur- 
ing concern that produces small 
and large electrical appliances. 
He will become, according to his 
letter, a “junior executive,” and 
he is already certain that his 
rise to the presidency is merely 
a matter of time. I chuckled as 
I read his letter, but if I know 
Fitz, there is earnestness behind 
his humor. My son knows what 
he wants from this world, and 
the world is duty-bound to de- 
liver it. 

November 19, 202i. I am fran- 
tic with worry, even now that I 
know Mac is safe. His disappear- 
ance from the house three days 


ago caused me endless con- 
sternation, and I was afraid that 
his lonely life had led him into 
some tragedy. But yesterday, I 
received this letter from Fitz; 

Dear Dad, 

Don’t worry about Mac, he’s 
with me. He showed up at the 
apartment last night, in pretty 
bad shape. He must have been 
knocking around a bit; I’d 
guess he practically walked all 
the way into New York. He 
looked battered and bruised and 
rather frightening when I an- 
swered the door Kay-en scream- 
ed and almost fainted at the 
sight of him. I guess she had 
almost forgotten about my robot 
brother in the past few years. 
I hope he wasn’t too upset at 
her reaction; but you know how 
hard it is to know what Mac is 
thinking. 

Anyway, I took him in and 
got him to tell me the story. It 
seems he was just plain lonely 
and wanted to see me; that was 
his reason for running off that 
way. I calmed him down as best 
I could and suggested he stay 
a day or two. I think he wanted 
more than that, but Dad, you 
know how impossible that is. 
There isn’t a soul here who even 
knows about Mac’s existence, 
and he can be awfully hard to 
explain. This is a bad time for 
me to get mixed up in anything 
peculiar; as I’ve written you, 
the firm is considering me for 
branch manager of the Cleve- 
land office, and any publicity 
that doesn’t cast a rosy glow on 
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dear old GC company can do me 
a lot of harm. It’s not that I 
don’t want to help Mac, the old 
rustpot. I still think of him as a 
brother. But I have to be sensi- 
ble .. . 

I have just finished packing, 
and wfill take the ’copter into 
New York in the morning. I 
don’t look forward to the trip; 
I have felt very fatigued lately. 
There is so much work to be 
done in my laboratory, and these 
personal crises are depriving me 
of time and energy. But I must 
bring Mac home, before he does 
any harm to my son’s career. 

March 10, 2026. Now at last 
it’s been explained, the real 
reason for Mac's endless nights 
and days in the workshop. It is 
the Face episode all over again, 
but much, much worse. In the 
last year, Mac seems gripped by 
a strange passion (can there be 
something organically wrong 
with his robot’s brain?) and the 
passion is the idea of creating 
a truly humanoid body for him- 
self. But hard as he has work- 
ed, the effect he has gotten is so 
grotesque that it must be called 
horrible. Now he truly appears 
to be a monster, and when I ex- 
pressed my distaste of what he 
had done, he fled from the house 
as if I had struck him. 

This morning, I learned of 
his whereabouts, and learned the 
dreadful story of what had oc- 
curred after he left me. The 
local police discovered him in 
hiding in the deserted warehouse 


on Orangetree Road, and luck- 
ily, they called headquarters be- 
fore taking any drastic action. 
Captain Ormandy was able to 
prevent any harm from coming 
to Mac; the captain has become 
a friend of mine in the last two 
years. It was he who told me the 
story of Mac’s escapades after 
he fled the house. 

It will take me years to undo 
the harm. He has terrorized the 
local residents, and actually 
struck one man who tried to at- 
tack him with a coal shovel. 
This worries me ; Mac had never 
broken this rule before. He went 
among the people of the town 
as if berserk, spreading fear and 
violence. I thank providence no 
great harm was done, and that 
he is safe with me again. 

But now I must face the fu- 
ture, and it appears bleak. Cap- 
tain Ormandy has just left me, 
and his words still buzz in my 
head. I cannot do what he asks ; 
I cannot do away with this child 
of my own creation. But I am 
getting older, and very tired. 
My robot child has become a bur- 
den upon me, a burden I can 
barely sustain. What shall I do ? 
What shall I do? 

Dec. 8, 2027. It is good to 
have Fitz home, even if for so 
short a time, and even if it is 
my illness which brings him to 
my side. He looks so well! My 
heart swells with pride when I 
look at him. He is doing admir- 
ably, he has already earned a 
vice-presidency in the company 
that employs him, and he talks 
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as if the future belongs to him. 
But more than anything, it is 
wonderful to be able to talk 
over my problem with him, to 
have him here to help me make 
the decision that must be made. 

Last night, we sat in the 
study and discussed it for hours. 
I told him everything, about 
Mac’s ever-increasing melan- 
choly, about his untrustworthy 
behavior. I have told him about 
the proposition presented to me 
by the Nationd Robotics So- 
ciety, their offer to provide care 
for Mac. It is not the first time 
they have made this offer; but 
now, the idea is far more ap- 
pealing. 

It was a strain for us both 
to discuss the matter. Fitz still 
feels brotherly towards Mac. 
But he is sensible about it, 
too; he recognizes the facts. He 
knows my health problem, he 
knows what a responsibility 
Mac is for me. And he, too, 
knows that Mac would be better 
off as a charge of the Society. 
They would understand him. 
They would take good care of 
him. 

My head is whirling. Fitz did 
not summarize his recommenda- 
tion in so many words, and yet 
I know what he thinks I must 
do. 

Feb. 5, 2027. I am locked out 
of my own laboratory. My robot 
child has taken possession, and 
works without ceasing. Around 
the clock he works ; I hear the 
machinery grinding and roaring 
every minute of the day and 


night. He kno-ws what will hap- 
pen tomorrow, of course, that 
they will be coming for him 
from the Society. What is he do- 
ing? What madness possesses 
him now? 

Feb. 6, 2027. It is all over 
now, and the quiet which fills 
the house lies heavily, as if en- 
tombed. In twenty-four hours, I 
have become the focal point of 
the world’s horrified attention. 
For I am the father of the 
Thing which destroyed our 
town, the terrible metal mon- 
ster that rampaged and pillaged 
and killed, in an orgy of insane 
destruction . . . 

But I must be factual, for 
this, the last page of my jour- 
nal. Today, the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his creation, Mac, my 
robot child, awaited the coming 
of his new captors with a body 
built for destruction. A mon- 
strous, grotesque, sixty-foot 
body, engineered for violence 
and death. This had been his 
labor for the last two months. 
If the world would not accept 
him as human, then he would 
be truly a robot, the ancient ro- 
bot of human nightmares, the 
destroying metal god who shows 
no mercy to human flesh. 

I try to strike the pictures 
from my mind, but they are en- 
graved there. I can see the 
terror on the faces of the scien- 
tists who came from the Robot- 
ics Society to claim their prize 
— I can hear their shrieks as he 
crushed the life from their 
bodies. I can see him stalking 
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towards the town with his grim 
intent clear in every movement 
— to destroy all, everything, 
heedlessly. I can see him attack- 
ing, smashing, killing — 

And then, I see the horror 
end. I see Captain Ormandy, 
moving swiftly with all the 
cunning of his strong young 
body, to fasten the cable about 
Mac’s towering legs. I see him 
running headlong to the cave 
where the deadly black box had 
been planted. I see his hands on 
the plunger, and the mighty fire 
that springs from earth to sky, 
carrying Mac’s destruction in 
its fiames . . . 


Fitz was the last to leave me 
here tonight. We have talked a 
long time about Mac, and now 
that we have talked, I know the 
truth. 

It was I who destroyed my 
robot child, and I who am re- 
sponsible for the chaos his an- 
ger caused. I destroyed him ; not 
today, but long ago, when he 
first came into being in my lab- 
oratory. For out of my science 
I created this life, this brother, 
this son, and I gave him every- 
thing. But how could I have 
forgotten the most important 
thing? I forgot to love him . . . 

THE END 
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the disposal of said hero’s wife. But our lad is a bachelor! 
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out to your own finale and then see how Mack Reynolds, 
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I DON’T know if anybody ever 
gets to the point where he's 
so wealthy that when he finds his 
bank statement off exactly ten 
thousand dollars it doesn’t make 
any difference. At any rate, I’m 
not; no kicks coming, I’ve got 
more than my share really, but 
ten thousand is still a lot of 
money. 

Of course, at first I thought 
I’d made a mistake. I checked 
back and finally located the ten 
thousand. There was the check 
all right. It was signed with the 
best facsimile of my signature 
I’d ever seen ; properly endorsed 
on the back by the payee; and 
had gone through the usual con- 
glomeration of banks and clear- 
ing houses before coming back 
to me. 

The check was made out to 
Last Alternative, Inc. 

I gaped at that. It was bad 


enough being the victim of some 
sort of racket, but that they had 
the colossal nerve to use a title 
so ludicrous that you'd think any 
banker . . . 

Boiling inwardly, I phoned my 
bank so fast the dial seemed a 
blur under my finger. I had Vice- 
President Settin on the line in 
seconds. He started giving me 
the usual good-morning-Steven- 
how’re-things-going routine, but 
I cut him off short. 

“Listen,” I snapped, “haven’t 
you got enough imagination 
down there to check with me be- 
fore cashing a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar check for an outfit with a 
name like” — I looked down at the 
check again — “like Last Alterna- 
tive, Inc.?” 

His voice was pained. “Steve, 
are you joking? I phoned you 
myself on that, old boy, almost 
two weeks ago. You said it was 
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bona fide and to put it through.” 

It took me several moments to 
get the significance of that 
through my head. I sat staring at 
the receiver, trying to figure out 
some way that it’d make sense. 

“Steve?” the phone shrilled 
worriedly. 

“Call you back later,” I mum- 
bled, and hung up. 

Whoever Last Alternative, 
Inc., was, or were, they were 
clever and thorough. The only 
possibility I could see was that 
they knew when Settin was going 
to call me, and had some way 
of intercepting the call and im- 
personating my voice. I had a 
feeling that I’d be lucky to see 
that ten thousand again. 

My next step ordinarily would 
have been to get in touch with 
my attorney, Gerald Lash, but 
something made me pick up the 
phone book and run my fingers 
down the “L” column. Unbeliev- 
ably, there was Last Alternative, 
Inc., listed as bold as brass. 

I was out of my chair, had my 
hat, and was half through the 
door before the phone book hard- 
ly had time to drop the distance 
from my hand to the desk. 

I grabbed a cab and was half- 
way to their offices before I had 
time to consider whether or not 
it would be wisest to take the po- 
lice, or at least my lawyer, along 
with me; but I was in too much 
of a hurry, and too boiling mad 
to begrudge the few minutes it 
would have taken to pick up 
either. Actually, I didn’t expect 
the crooks to be there, they’d 
have fiown the coop by now. 
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They were there all right. 

The offices of Last Alternative, 
Inc., were in a second-rate build-- 
ing in the downtown area. Their 
rooms were attractive and busi- 
nesslike, but not ostentatious. 

The blonde — but not too blonde 
— reception clerk smiled at me 
and said, “Good morning, Mr. 
Stevens.” 

I glowered at her. Her expres- 
sion, her smile, her ready greet- 
ing, gave every indication that 
she was thoroughly familiar with 
me. What an actress! I’d never 
seen her before in my life. 

I restrained myself and bark- 
ed, “Where’s the boss?” 

She flicked switches, pushed 
a button. “Mr. Emery has been 
handling your account, I believe. 
I’ll see if he’s in.” She added 
chidingly, “You really should ar- 
range beforehand for an appoint- 
ment, you know.” 

I could feel the red creeping 
up from beneath my collar. It 
wasn’t enough to be taken for ten 
thousand, I had to have a lecture 
from an office girl. 

The inter-office communicator 
mumbled and she turned her 
smile back to me. “You may go 
in, Mr. Stevens.” 

I snorted and brushed by her 
desk. One of the doors beyond 
was lettered, Frederick Emery; 

I slammed through it, rammed 
halfway into the room and came 
to a belligerent halt before the 
ebony black desk that composed 
most of the furniture in the tiny 
office. 

I opened my mouth to blast, 
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Suddenly his world was crowded with ghosts. 
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but the dapper young man I con- 
fronted spoke first. “Just a mo- 
ment, Mr. Stevens.” He grinned 
and waggled a finger at me. “I 
assure you, I go through this 
scene with every client we have. 
Let me say a word first. We are 
not charlatans; in fact, if you 
wish, your money will be refund- 
ed. However, Last Alternative, 
Inc., has never been forced to 
make a refund thus far. I doubt 
if we will have to on this occa- 
sion.” 

I stared at him, shook my head 
and took a deep breath. “Some- 
body here is crazy ; but whether 
it’s you or me, the fact isn't go- 
ing to cost me ten thousand 
bucks.” 

He still smiled but there was 
an air of do - I - have - to - go - 
through - this - still - again about 
him. “Sit down, Mr. Stevens,” he 
said. “Am I to assume that you 
are not satisfied with our serv- 
ices?” 

“Listen,” I growled, "first off, 
you can drop that Mr. Stevens 
stuff, that air of being familiar 
with me. We’ve never met before, 
and you know darn well we 
haven’t.” 

He started to say something, 
but I cut in with, “Now let’s get 
to the explanations and hear 
what you have to say before I 
call in the police and my attor- 
neys.” I sat myself down in the 
chair he’d motioned to, and cross- 
ed my arms with elaborate pa- 
tience. 

He took a folder from his desk 
and let his eyes run over it quick- 
ly. “Let’s see,” he murmured. 


“The agreement was that for ten 
thousand dollars we dispose of 
your wife in such manner that 
legal action could never be taken 
against you. Hmmm. You assign- 
ed us the case approximately a 
month ago. Your check was clear- 
ed last week. Uh huh. It’s all 
quite in order.” He looked up at 
me again. “From your attitude I 
see that the commission was suc- 
cessful.” 

The only reason he’d been able 
to get that much out before I in- 
terrupted him was that I was 
speechless. In a morning that had 
held a good many surprises for 
me, this one took the cake. 

I finally sputtered, “You mean 
to sit there and state that I hired 
you to dispose of . . . murder I 
suppose you mean . . . my wife 
for ten thousand dollars?” I 
could hardly believe my ears. 

He nodded. 

I started to laugh. I roared. I 
doubled up with the ecstasy of 
the situation. After a while he 
gave a few agreeable chuckles in 
accompaniment. 

Finally, I stopped, wiped my 
eyes, and tried to get my breath. 
“Oh, brother,” I told him, “this 
time you’ve stuck your foot in it. 
I don’t know what kind of a 
racket you’ve got established 
here, but brother, this is the end 
of it.” 

He chuckled again, in a friend- 
ly tone of voice. 

I tucked my handkerchief back 
into my breast pocket and tight- 
ened my jaw. I jabbed a finger 
over the desk at him. “You’ve 
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stuck your neck out this time. 
You see, I don’t have a wife!” 

He nodded agreeably. “Of 
course not. We disposed of her 
for you.” 

I roared, “That’s where you’re 
wrong; that’s what’s going to 
break up this Last Alternative, 
Inc., outfit. I don’t know how 
you’ve been working it, what 
kind of filthy blackmail scheme 
you’ve been playing, but this time 
you’ve slipped. I’VE BEEN A 
BACHELOR ALL MY LIFE!”- 

The patient smile still hadn’t 
left his friendly face. “Mr. Ste- 
vens,” he said easily, “we almost 
invariably have difficulties con- 
vincing our clients of the service 
we’ve performed for them. That’s 
just one of the reasons we always 
ask payment in advance. How- 
ever, we take further measures. 
For instance . . .” 

He handed me the paper he’d 
been perusing. 

I shot a contemptuous stare at 
him, then read it rapidly. Sup- 
posedly it was a contract between 
myself and Last Altei-native, 
Inc., in which I agreed to pay ten 
thousand dollars in return for 
their disposing of my wife, 
Bertha Stevens, in such a man- 
ner that no legal action against 
me could result. It was signed by 
myself, by Frederick Emery and 
by two witnesses. 

I snorted, “A palpable forg- 
ery!” 

“Look at the bottom of the 
page,” he said. “You’ll note a 
fingerprint there in ink. It’s your 
own, Mr. Stevens.” 


I looked down in disbelief, but 
there it was. An uncomfortable 
inner feeling told me that if I 
had it checked it would turn out 
to be mine. 

“A detailed piece of work; I 
congratulate you,” I told him 
coldly, “but you don’t think for a 
minute this is going to convince 
anyone that I paid you ten thou- 
sand dollars to murder a wife I 
never had.” 

He waggled his finger at me 
again. "I wish you wouldn’t keep 
using that term,” he said in irri- 
tation. “The contract reads, dis- 
pose of your wife, not murder 
her.” 

I just growled at him, and 
arose from my chair. The farce 
had gone far enough ; it was time 
for the police now. If anything, 
that contract would be additional 
evidence against this fantastic 
gang. I turned to leave. 

“Just one more thing,” he 
sighed. “We often have consider- 
able difficulty, as I said before, in 
convincing our clients ; conse- 
quently, we take the further step 
of making a short talking motion 
picture of the contract agree- 
ment.” He motioned to the cihair 
I’d just vacated. “If you please.” 

He got up from the desk and 
went to the nearest wall, pushed 
back a small sliding door and 
revealed a motion picture pro- 
jector. He crossed to a file, 
brought out a tin of film anci 
quickly placed the reel on the 
machine. He grinned at me, 
touched a button on the machine 
and another on the wall. The 
lights went low and on the oppo- 
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site wall began to flash a picture 
of the interior of the office in 
which we were seated. 

I stumbled back into the chair 
in amazement and stared. 

The scene wasn’t very long. 
In it Frederick Emery read the 
contract and asked me to repeat 
it after him. I did. He called the 
office girl and a third person into 
the room and had them witness 
it; then I sat down at the desk 
and wrote out a check. At that 
point the camera faded in for a 
close-up and I saw myself signing 
the check and the contract. 
Afterward, I put my thumb print 
at the bottom, turned directly 
facing the camera, deliberately 
winked, and said, "This is the 
real McCoy, Steve, old man, and 
the end of Bertha, which is more 
of a relief than you’ll ever know.” 

The lights in the room went up 
and Emery slid back the wall 
shutter and returned to his desk. 
I sat in my chair, unbelievingly. 
I might have thought the whole 
thing staged, if it hadn’t been 
for that last close-up of my face. 

Frederick Emery sat down in 
his swivel chair again and waited 
for me to speak. 

Finally, I got up and went to 
his phone. I dialed Gerald Lash, 
and when the lawyer was finally 
on the wire, asked him, shakily, 
“Lash, you’ve been my attorney 
for more than ten years. Now, 
don’t think I’m crazy, just an- 
swer this: Am I, or have I ever 
been, married?” 

The voice said plaintively, 
“Are you drunk, Steve? You 


know damn well you’ve been a 
woman hater all your life. You 
never even date a woman, let 
alone marry one. Why . . .” 

I put the phone back on the 
hook and let out a sigh of relief, 
then turned curtly to Emery. 
“All right, brother,” I told him, 
“I’m ready to listen now; talk! It 
better be good ; I imagine it will 
be if you’ve got this much of a 
set-up.” 

He leaned back in his chair and 
cracked his easy smile again. 
“Have you ever considered, Mr. 
Stevens, just how many of us 
have wives, husbands, business 
competitors, wealthy old uncles, 
rivals in love, or saxophone-play- 
ing neighbors, who we would 
gladly, er . . . dispose of were it 
not illegal?” 

I growled, “You mean murder; 
but there’re laws against it.” 

He waggled his finger. "No, I 
don’t mean murder; I mean an 
alternative to murder. When 
your relationship to a person be- 
comes unbearably obnoxious, our 
company. Last Alternative, Inc., 
becomes your recourse.” 

I folded my arms again and 
closed my eyes. “Go on,” I told 
him. 

“Have you ever heard of the 
theory of alternative universes ?” 
he asked. 

I opened my eyes and scowled 
at him. “Have you been reading 
Science-fiction nonsense?” 

He flicked a hand negatively. 
“The idea had been used a score 
of times in science fiction, which 
is beside the point. The fact that 
an idea is used in fantasy doesn’t 
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mean that it is either right or 
wrong. The theory of alternative 
universes was considered long 
before the advent of science fic- 
tion.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

"Roughly, the theory is that 
there are alternative universes to 
the one we occupy.” 

“I know that much,” I said 
gruffly. “Get to the point.” 

He ignored my impatience and 
went on easily. “One school of 
thought has it that there are an 
infinite number of alternative 
universes." He noticed my scowl 
and elaborated. “This school con- 
tends that everything happens, 
every possible thing, and even 
those things that we might deem 
impossible, somewhere, in one of 
these endless number of uni- 
verses.” 

I shook my head. “You mean 
that somewhere, in some other 
universe. Hitler won the war?” 

He nodded. “That’s right. And 
in some universe Napoleon won 
at Waterloo ; and in still another, 
Napoleon was never born ; in 
others Napoleon was born but 
turned out to be a carpenter in- 
stead of a soldier and spent his 
life making chairs on Corsica.” 

“You mean,” I asked unbeliev- 
ingly, “that all possibilities exist, 
no matter how improbable?” 

“Yes. All possible universes 
exist, no matter how improbable, 
including the one in which we 
live — and consider for a moment 
just how improbable it is.” 

My head was beginning to 
ache. “All right,” I told him, “I 


understand the theory, I guess. 
But so what? There are a lot of 
screwy theories. What has that 
got to do with my giving you ten 
thousand dollars to er . . . dispose 
of a wife I never had?” 

He sighed. “Don’t you see? 
The existence of alternative uni- 
verses isn’t just a theory, it’s a 
scientific law ; and in another 
universe, in another thousand or 
million alternative universes, you 
have a wife.” 

I got to my feet, put my hands 
on his desk and leaned over until 
my face was only a foot from his. 
I snarled, “How many. times do I 
have to tell you I’ve been a bach- 
elor all my life? I don’t have a 
wife. I never had one! I don’t 
want one!” 

He said patiently. ‘‘Of course, 
you don’t have a wife. That’s 
what I’ve been telling you right 
along. We have disposed of her 
for you.” 

I gave up and returned to my 
chair, recrossed my arms and 
legs and said, "All right, tell me 
more. I’ll probably have to see a 
psychiatrist anyway after this 
mental working over you’re giv- 
ing me, you might as well do it 
up brown.” 

“There isn’t much more to 
say,” he went on. “You had a 
wife whom you wished to dispose 
of, came to us and made the ar- 
rangements. The head of Last 
Alternative, Inc., Professor 
Bla . . . , er, his name doesn’t 
matter, utilized a discovery he 
stumbled upon some time ago 
and removed all traces of your 
wife, Bertha Stevens, from this 
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universe. Of course, she still ex- 
ists in an infinite number of 
other ones.” 

My eyes popped. 

“The reason we object to the 
term murder," he continued, “is 
that you cannot murder a person 
who has never existed. This uni- 
verse has been altered infinitesi- 
mally. Bertha Stevens was never 
born; her “family” never heard 
of her; there is no record any- 
where on Earth, except in this 
office, of her existence.” 

I slumped back into the chair 
aghast. For the first time the sig- 
nificance hit me ; the possibilities 
were endless. I sat silently for a 
long time digesting it. Frederick 
Emery didn’t interrupt me. 

“Brother!” I ejaculated finally, 
“why haven’t I heard of this 
before?” 

Frederick Emery consulted his 
file again. “Er, as a matter of 
fact,” he said, “you’re one of our 
oldest customers, Mr. Stevens. 
Let’s see, the first time you came 
here it was your business part- 
ner . . 

“Business partner ! I never had 
a business partner!” 

“Exactly,” Emery said smooth- 
ly, “we disposed of him for you.” 
He looked down at the file again. 
“And then there was a . . 

“Wait a minute," I interrupt- 
ed. “You mean I’ve been here 
several times before and each 
time after you’ve done an . . . er, 
job, for me, you’ve had to go 
through this whole rigmaroll all 
over again?” 

He nodded in resignation. 
“And don’t think it doesn’t get 


tiring ; it’s the worst part of this 
business. When we remove some- 
one from this universe, all signs 
of him disappear. Obviously, the 
person who ordered the job done 
loses all memories of the one re- 
moved, even including his trip to 
this office to assign us the com- 
mission. He is invariably indig- 
nant to find he has paid for some- 
thing he never heard about.” 

I nodded thoughtfully. “Lis- 
ten,” I told him. “I’ve got a cous- 
in who’s in line to inherit his 
father’s estate in a few months 
after the old codger dies. If this 
cousin was disposed of, I’d be in 
line for the inheritance. How 
about it?” 

Mr. Emery was briskly effi- 
cient. He got out a new contract 
form. “Of course, Mr. Stevens. 
Let’s see, we’ll have to have the 
details, his name, address, and so 
forth.” He hesitated. “And we 
better switch on the movie cam- 
era, too; you’re a more than 
usually difficult person to con- 
vince, you know.” 

After the contract was filled 
in and witnessed by the recep- 
tionist and another employee, 
the camera was brought closer to 
make a close-up of my signature. 
I signed the paper, put my 
thumbprint on it and turned to 
face the lens. 

I winked into it and said, “This 
is the real McCoy, Steve, old man. 
Things are going to be much bet- 
ter with Cousin Roy out of the 
way, much better.” I rubbed my 
hands together happily. 

THE END 
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MISSION 

ACCOMPLISHED 

By PAUL DALLAS 


Alien life forms have been pondered, prophecied, and debated 
in both science fact and science fiction since mankind first 
dreamed of adventuring into space. That other conscious enti- 
ties exist in space is a mathematical certainty. So the possibility 
that one of these forms could thrive on our most brutal treat- 
ment is not beyond conception. Or so says author Paul Dallas. 


1 WARNED each man before I 
killed him. Thus, those who 
opposed me died stupidly. I men- 
tion this so it cannot be skid that 
I killed wantonly with no thought 
to the fulfilment of my mission. 

The first to die was the man in 
blue, armed (as are all people in 
authority on this planet) with 
what is called a gun. I told him 
that he must come with me and 
warned him that resistance 
would be useless. It was at this 
point that the patronizing look 
disappeared from his face, to be 
replaced by what I considered a 
complexion of wrath. He reached 
for his weapon, and I destroyed 
him. 

The people in the immediate 
vicinity were attracted by the 
sight of the man in blue lying 
at my feet. They gathered in a 
circle about us; but none knew 
what to do, so I walked through 


them and left the area. I moved 
to another part of the city and 
attempted to collect two or three 
people who appeared less likely 
to oppose my will. Unfortunately, 
they did not seem to comprehend 
my orders and attacked me with 
their bare hands, which they 
closed in anger. Strangely, one 
person, although wearing no uni- 
form, produced an emblem from 
his pocket and then extracted a 
gun from beneath his jacket, 
with which, it could be supposed, 
he would have offered me some 
harm. I destroyed them all. 

Moving rapidly across the city, 
I gathered three persons, all of 
the female type. I found that 
these, although more easily 
frightened than the males, were 
better able to contain their wits, 
and they obeyed me handsomely. 
They have a curious way of shiv- 
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ering as they submit to orders, 
but then they are probably the 
stronger of the two. However, I 
leave all conclusions to the Ex- 
amining Board who have by this 
time, no doubt, confirmed my 
views. 

It is worthy of note that these 
people, not being eternal, quickly 
use up their limited supply of 
life, and usually suffer death not 
through mischance but as a nat- 
ural conclusion. 

My first male was old, being 
more than half used up. He made 
no resistance and, in fact, seemed 
to accompany me willingly. From 
this I deduced that the intelli- 
gence of these people increases as 
they advance in age — for other- 
wise, how could one explain the 
stupid actions of the middle 
group? The younger ones, al- 
though the easiest to command, 
are of such small size that I 
think we cannot attribute their 
cooperation to intelligence, but 
rather to lack of power. 

But, of course, the learned Ex- 
amining Board will discover 
these facts for itself. 

When, as a result of my strict 
application to duty, I had com- 
pleted and forwarded my collec- 
tion, I was able to rest, secure in 
the knowledge that my orders 
had been carried out to the last 
detail. 

But, although under no obliga- 
tion to achieve more, I, as al- 
ways, felt it my responsibility to 
study my surroundings, in the 
hope that I might accumulate 
more knowledge to place before 
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the Examining Board as an aid 
to their deliberations. 

I was particularly struck by 
the unbelievable stupidity of the 
species of this planet. It is the 
more incredible to a visitor be- 
cause of the extraordinary re- 
semblance which they bear to us. 
From their appearance, one at 
first assumes them to be the mas- 
ters of logic — but soon it be- 
comes obvious that such is not 
the case. It is, however, true that 
they are possessed of a certain 
amount of cunning. This sly 
quality was evinced by the man- 
ner in which they effected my 
capture. 

They came upon me when, hav- 
ing exhausted my energies, I had 
abandoned my consciousness for 
a period of recuperation. They 
transported me, in this condition, 
to a small room whose ceiling and 
floor were manufactured from a 
kind of rock. Its walls consisted 
of steel rods, or conductors, em- 
bedded top and bottom in the 
rock. When I returned to con- 
sciousness and my situation be- 
came apparent I went about re- 
plenishing myself. 

But I discovered, that some- 
how, accidentally or otherwise, I 
was blocked off from my source. 
The metals, perhaps. Or could 
their machines be less crude than 
I thought? Anyhow, I was drain- 
ed and powerless to replenish. I 
exerted my every resource and 
came so close to exhaustion that 
I had to conserve the last bit of 
my force or enter oblivion. 

From time to time, they even 
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pushed portions of strange mate- 
rials into my enclosure and seem- 
ed puzzled that it produced no re- 
action from me. 

At last they opened a doorway 
which had been fashioned into 
the rods, and entered my com- 
partment. They were obviously 
planning to lead me from my 
cage, and I had hopes that a 
change of location would allow 
me to replenish to regain my 
strength and free myself. 

Unfortunately, they produced 
lengths of the strange metal with 
which they bound me. I was still 
powerless. Obviously, the metal 
blocked me off. I wondered if 
they knew this. It seemed that I 
had underestimated their intel- 
ligence. 

I was taken before a body that 
resembles our Board of Deci- 
sions. And they spent quite a 
little time attempting to arrive 
at some conclusion about me. Or 
so it appeared. And I was sure 
their conclusions were negative, 


because I was finally returned to 
my enclosure. 

I have hardly enough energy 
to continue sending, so this may 
be my last contact. . . . 

All is well. These people are 
not the primitives I thought. Nor 
are they hostile to me for de- 
fending myself while seeking 
specimens for our laboratories. 

After I spent even more time 
in the cage, I was taken to an- 
other — a still-smaller one — and 
from there escorted to a room in 
which they had constructed a re- 
charging device: a chair into 
which they placed me. And with 
many witnesses — obviously pres- 
ent to wish me well — I was com- 
pletely replenished. 

With my assignment having 
been previously accomplished, I 
had no further reason to remain, 
on this strange planet and even 
as I send this report, I am on my 
way home, happy that I am able 
to report: Mission accomplished. 


THE END 


I. The MAY FANTASTIC — 

“THE INVISIBLE MAN MURDER CASE” 

How could the police cope with a phantom killer? 
What weapons could they use against a murderer 
who cut down his victims before witnesses and yet 
could not be seen? A disturbing fantasy combined 
with a rattling good mystery story. Don’t miss it! 

On Sale April 22ncl- 35* 
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OLD HAT 

By EDWARD WELLEN 

ILLUSTRATOR NOVICK 


W HAT brings the thing I'm 
going to tell you to mind, 
is this in the papers about that 
girl elephant running loose on 
Mt. Pisgah in the Catskills. Says 
here, galloping horses fright- 
ened her while her trainer was 
watering her at her winter 
quarters and she took to the 
woods. 

The elephant’s name is Siam 
and just look at this headline: 
'‘Has Trunk, Still Travels.’’ 

And get this. “In a vain ef- 
fort to catch the beast the hunt- 
ers even played a record on a 
public address system of the 
mating calls of a bull elephant.’’ 
Tusk, tusk! Such goings on in 
the snoozing grounds of R.I.P. 
Van Winkle. 

Now, why this didn't lift me 
a bit is because down in the 
Cumberlands a few years back 
something much more unlikely 
than an elephant, white, pink, 
or whatever, was running loose 
and — -but I don't want to get 
ahead of myself. 

When it began was March 


To those who take their science- 
fiction in dead seriousness, we 
apologize beforehand because 
this isn’t a serious story. It has 
one of the most outrageous pay- 
offs we’ve ever read, but by golly 
— it could happen! 


third. How it began v/as, they 
sighted this UFO. First they 
thought it was a shooting star. 
But they found it didn't lose 
mass as it streaked down 
through the thickening air. 

How they looked into it was, 
they sent Col. Philip Cartwright 
and me, together with a squad 
of enlisted men. Our team 'cop- 
tered out to the coordinates they 
gave us. 

The fix was in the wildest 
stretch of the Cumberlands. We 
found the FO. Far as I know 
it’s still essentially U. It was 
the size of a beachball. Its glossy 
skin was no alloy we know of. 
But that part of it wasn’t our 
immediate concern. It wasn’t the 
sphere that troubled us but what 
had come out of the sphere. 

It was empty but for a 
midget-sized seat facing a bat- 
tery of tiny controls, A sentient 
being had disembarked. There 
was nothing in sight. 

We cut for sign and found 
small tracks, faint on the hard 
clay. They headed uphill from 
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The jug could change a man's perspective. 
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the opening but soon petered 
out on rocky ground. We sent 
for bloodhounds. 

The bloodhounds took one 
sniff of the spoor and looked 
worried. But they were game 
and were quickly afoot, spring- 
ing forward with sounds that 
stirred my blood. The chase was 
on! 

The chase was off, the hounds 
skidding to a surprised stop. 
Their wrinkles deepened as they 
muttered to one another, con- 
sulting anxiously. Like Buri- 
dan’s ass, they had to choose 
between two diverging and 
equally beckoning directions. 
They came out of the huddle 
whining pitifully over the two 
leads. They cringed and moved 
in a light circle. 

Col. Cartwright had the look 
of pain. He was thinking. After 
a moment he resolutely dug a 
penny from his pocket. He fin- 
gered it purposefully as if 
about to flip it. 

“Sir,” I said, “why not split 
the pack in two and follow both 
leads?” 

Col. Cartwright waved me 
down, boy as though I distract- 
ed him. The look of frustration 
deepened. Suddenly his face 
cleared. With masterful deci- 
sion he put back the cent. 

“I have it!” he said. 

We split the pack in two. 

The chases were on! 

The chases were off. Again 
the hounds showed signs of in- 
cipient schizophrenia. The be- 
ing seemed to be reproducing as 
it progressed and I had a wild 


and terrifying vision of it popu- 
lating the world, overrunning 
everything. 

Impulsively I voiced this 
thought. 

Col. Cartwright censored it 
with a frown. 

“Nonsense, Lt. Breed,” he 
said sententiously. “Why should- 
n’t terrestrial dogs be frightened 
by extraterrestrial odors?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

But my sense of wonder is 
like a duck’s back. The good 
colonel could never dampen my 
enthusiasm. So when after a 
fruitless day a possible explana- 
tion struck me, I didn’t hesitate 
to sound off. 

“Sir,” I said opening my hon- 
est blue eyes wide, “do you sup- 
pose our visitor suffered from 
some spatial version of the 
bends and exploded into vagrant 
whiffs?” 

Col. Cartwright was a pacer. 
He stopped short, fixed me for 
a moment, shrugged slightly, 
and resumed his pacing. 

"Unprofitable speculating, Lt. 
Breed,” he said bitingly. “We 
need facts. Facts, Lieutenant.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I under- 
stand.” And I did. He meant 
facta. 

But there were no facts. That 
day and the following we got 
nowhere in our tracking. 

The Army, the National 
Guard, Civil Defense, Civil Air 
Patrol, and Boy Scouts came on 
the scene. Because we didn’t 
want extreme panic, we let out 
that we were hunting down a 
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rare beast that had escaped en 
route to a zoo. 

Even so, nearby communities 
took alarm and for the next few 
months kids went to school in 
convoys and folks stayed home 
nights. 

During those months people 
sighted the beast in 666 differ- 
ent places and in as many 
guises. 

Then bit by bit the tension 
slackened. Army, National 
Guard, CD, CAP, and Boy 

Scouts faded away. Kids went 

alone to school and folks went 

out nights. Most people forgot 
there ever was a beast running 
loose. 

But every once in a while 
there was some happening some- 
one could lay to the beast — a 
chicken coop raided, a forest 

fire, a cow gone mysteriously 
dry, a mine disaster. Yet the 
mystery of the beast’s where- 
abouts remained a mystery. 

Col. Cartwright came up with 
the theory that some spatial ver- 
sion of the bends had exploded 
the visitor to whiffs. The Pen- 
tagon bought this with a sense 
of relief. 

In the meanwhile the govern- 
ment, exercising its right of 
eminent domain, had appropriat- 
ed the tract of land, finding it 
necessary by the way to keep 
vested interests from popping 
buttons about their dollars and 
cents by reassuring private en- 
terprise nothing so radical as 
extending TVA was in the 
wind. A reinforced concrete 


blockhouse now enclosed the 
sphere. If and when the being 
returned it would need a pass to 
get in. 

Our team stayed on the job. 
Or since we breathed it waking 
and dreaming, in the job. We 
had covered the area time and 
again. It was a day in May and 
we were covering it still another 
again. 

I had let the vagaries of the 
terrain separate me from the 
rest and was striking off through 
the brush on my own. Anything 
to get away for a bit from the 
reins of Col. Cartwright. I 
broke through to a magnificent 
view. 

The mountain scenery took 
my breath away, not only by its 
beauty but by its steepness. I 
was still breathing hard when 
I sat down on a rock near the 
edgA Suddenly, before I had 
time to get my breath back. I 
sensed a presence. 

I felt it even before I heard 
brush crackling stealthily be- 
hind me. If my breathing hadn’t 
already stopped it would have 
stopped then. The hunted had 
turned hunter. I swiveled my 
head and gazed into a rifle bar- 
rel. Above it, a double-barreled 
glare. 

“Nice weather we’re having,’’ 
I said. No reply. I tested a few 
more gambits but it wasn’t un- 
til I hit upon “I’m not a reve- 
nuer’’ that the glare softened 
from downright hostility to 
mere mistrust of a stranger and 
he came out in the open. A real 
old-time long knife, from deer- 
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skin moccasins to Davy Crockett 
hat. 

Tall, angular, grizzled, he 
struck me as almost too much 
the part. Again the chill. Could 
the visitor have taken on this 
guise? If so, it had grown some. 

I held out my hand. “I’m 
Nick Breed.” 

"Anse Fox.” His hand swal- 
lowed mine. 

We stood looking out over the 
land. Every breath of air and 
every tick of time wrought 
some sensuous change in the 
hues and shapes of clouds and 
hills. 

“What a wonderful view,” I 
said softly. 

He spat into the view thought- 
fully. 

“Going to come down? Might’s 
well wait out the rain at my 
place.” 

It was darkening. I murmured 
my thanks and hurried after 
him. 

On the way he barked a 
squirrel. The bullet slammed 
into the wood beside the squir- 
rel’s head and brought it down 
with nai'y a hole. 

He hung his rifle on the wall 
of his log cabin and I saw a 
nicer barrel to look into. A keg 
of liquor. I fed the fire while he 
skinned the squirrel. Before 
long I was sniffing appreciative- 
ly and soon after that we were 
gnawing the meat. It was wild 
and tough but moonshine and 
hunger rendered it toothsome, 
and before long I was belching 
appreciatively. 


I felt the same inner fire that 
led Anse to hang up his fur hat 
and fringed buckskin jacket. 
His face — what I saw of it 
through an eye glassily — shone 
greasily in candle stump flicker. 
I unbuttoned my collar and 
loosened my belt. 

We passed the dipper back 
and forth. It demanded finer 
and finer sense of balance to 
hold the world still and keep the 
precious dew from spilling. 

I was awfully fond of Anse. 
Good old Anse. A wave of pity 
suffused the warmth I felt for 
him. My sense of duty — sodden 
or not — was impelling me to 
break this sentimental idyll. 

Maybe he thought the white 
mule had kicked me in the head. 
But he listened without misgiv- 
ings, without widening his eyes, 
without expressing any feelings 
at all as I told him of the land- 
ing of the sphere and warned 
him to watch out for the visitor 
from space. Maybe his lack of 
fear Was merely lack of imag- 
ination, the inability to envision 
harm befalling himself. Then he 
was all the more worth the re- 
newed wave of pity. 

He was in a real sense a liv- 
ing fossil, plodding from day to 
day while sensational happen- 
ings reshaped a world that for 
a long time now had not been his 
world. Nothing of all that could 
filter through his clogged sensi- 
bility. Even if he could become 
aware of these wonders he 
would only withdraw further 
from them, become a silence in 
the wilderness. 
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However, he gave me his 
word he would traipse down to 
tell us if he saw anything out of 
the way. We drank to that. 

I got to my feet and then 
staggered — but not from drink. 

It was Anse’s coonskin cap. 
The first time I’d really looked 
at it. It hung there on the wall 
and the rings on the tail weren’t 
rings at all. 

^ They were spiral. 

I grew a bit sober. Still 
spiral. My sense of wonder was 
working. I managed to creep up 
on the hat. I jabbed at it. I 
missed it. Got it next time 
around though. Steadied it. 
Studied it. 

"Never saw a raccoon like 
this.’’ 

Anse shrugged. “Me neither.” 

The fur was strangely silky. 
"Dress the pelt yourself ?” 

"Kilt it and dressed it my- 
self.” He took a swallow and 
went on. “Don’t want to brag, 
but my finger’s curved to a trig- 
ger. Night I got that I was so 
liquored up I saw it stepping 
along on its two hind feet, but 
I got it first crack.” 

I was a good bit more sober. 
I tried to sound calm. “Remem- 
ber when you got it?” 

He reckoned several times by 
knife scratches on the deal table. 
“Night of March third it were.” 

I sat down. The chair was 
shifty, but Anse seemed to see 
nothing strange about my sit- 
ting on the floor. 

“That varmint I was telling 
you about,” I said. 


“Which varmint?” 

Anse shrugged. He suddenly 
tensed, listening, and moved to 
put the rifle within reach. 

I heard squelching sounds. 

Col. Cartwright. He stopped 
short in the doorway and 
panned rudely with glaring 
irises, as if asking himself what 
in thunder kind of place he had 
come to. He whipped off his 
dripping hat. 

“It’s raining, sir,” I said. I 
was right there with a fact. 

He took a step back in alarm, 
then saw me. His eyes blazed 
as I rose. He sniffed. “Lieuten- 
ant Breed!” 

“That’s right, sir,” I said ad- 
miringly. 

His gaze made my bar a sin of 
commission. Maybe that sparked 
my sin of omission. Anyhow, I 
omitted to speak of the Davy 
Crockett hat. 

This wasn’t malice. It was 
sudden anger at Cartwright, an- 
ger even at Anse, for lacking the 
sense of wonder as I saw it. 

I left the Air Force soon aft- 
er, but far as I know we’re still 
hunting the beast, still getting 
reports of sightings. I don’t feel 
guilty. What qualms my sense 
of duty might stir my sense of 
proportion quiets. 

My sense of wonder is still 
active. That’s why I’m sorry 
they finally caught Siam. Not 
that there was any doubt of it, 
an elephant is big. Who could 
possibly use one for a hat? Or 
an overcoat for that matter? 

THE END 
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The Seventh Planet 


By LES COLLINS 

ILLUSTRATOR SCHROEOER 

There have been complaints that s-j writers take incredible 
liberties when visualizing possible life forms in the reaches 
of the universe. This may well be true, but let’s consider it 
from this angle: PFould not a writer on a planet umpteen light 
years beyond X galaxy possibly be ridiculed for visualizing 
our life forms — say a turtle or a zebra or a man or even a 
rose bud — accuratclyf Actually, leritcrs like Lcs Collins do 
Creation honor by refusing to set limits on her versatility. 

A t LAST! After 50 years of Intelligence brought Captain 
fruitless searching, Earth James Sturgis the news shortly 
finally was to make contact with after the expedition had made 
another culture, another civiliza- the planetfall. For a few brief 
tion. moments, Sturgis allowed the 
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waves of satisfaction to sweep 
over him. This was Man’s mo- 
ment — Sturgis thought of the 
many exp)editions and men who’d 
gone into the depths of space, 
some never to return, in search 
for a -brother” civilization. 
They were good men all, and he 
accepted the instant on behalf 
of them. Now the people of 
Earth would no longer feel 
alone. 

Ten years it had taken. Ten 
years since the faster-than-light 
drive had been perfected. Stur- 
gis thought, too, of his friend. 
Dr. Ray Nolan, who’d worked 
all his life to get that drive and 
who hadn’t lived to see this mo- 
ment. 

The mood broke : Sturgis was 
pre-eminently a practical man, 
and there was much work to do. 
He called a staff conference. 

They shuffled into the room, 
in the fashion of the typical 
spaceman’s walk, and, midst the 
scraping of chairs, lighting of 
cigarettes, and bits of shop talk, 
settled down. There was some- 
thing a bit different about this 
conference, however : tension. It 
was in the air, perhaps com- 
municated to these men by the 
captain himself, perhaps as a re- 
sult of the wild tales circulating 
about the ship. 

"Well, gentlemen,” Sturgis 
began incisively, “I suppose 
you’ve heard the rumors. 
They’re true — the planet we’re 
approaching has traces of a high 
order of civilization!” 

His deep bass tones echoed 


throughout a silent room, hang- 
ing in the air for a second; then 
full realization of what he’d said 
came to the others. Their enthus- 
iasm bubbled. 

When he finally had quieted 
them, Sturgis continued. “I want 
all exploration teams carefully 
re-instructed as to procedures. 
They are to stay together under 
the direct control of each team 
leader. 

“In particular, I want no mis- 
cellaneous touching of anything 
unless the natives so offer, and 
I will not stand for souvenir 
hunting. Please bear in mind 
the lesson of Mars in the early 
days of space exploration : we 
almost ruined the planet for the 
archeologists with our heedless 
desecration of the temples, and 
the garbage after a picnic float- 
ing in the canals. 

“What we’ve seen so far are 
a series of city-like entities, 
scattered randomly about the 
planet. Our approach will be as 
follows . . .” The rest of the 
meeting consisted of technical 
details devoted to this First Con- 
tact of races. 

They landed outside one of the 
cities and waited. For the hun- 
dredth time, Sturgis contacted 
the Linguistics Section. 

“Everything set?” he asked 
into the intercom. 

“Yes, sir.” The reply was 
tired. 

“What about the Transcen- 
cephalator ?” 

“Sir!” There was a touch of 
annoyance in the answering 
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tones. "We spent several years 
developing that gadget. We 
found out how to break patterns 
of thought into components, 
convert them into several vary- 
ing currents, and reassemble 
into a transducer for vocal 
pickup. You know we’ve been 
able to contact a chimpanzee, 
though on a low level. The thing 
does work, and I guarantee it 
will work on this planet, if 
whatever we’re going to meet 
has thoughts and a body so I 
can adjust the machine to it. 
We’ll make contact, rest as- 
sured.” Church, head of Lin- 
guistics, emphasized the last 
statement slightly, to express 
disapproval of what he consid- 
ered nagging. 

"Right,” said Sturgis, break- 
ing contact and shaking his 
head. He hadn’t the heart to re- 
mind the other of the numerous 
failures that occurred, the mis- 
interpretations given because of 
variation in waveforms. The 
simple truth was that the 
Transcencephalator was not 
completely reliable. Neverthe- 
less, they had done wonders with 
it; most of the time the elec- 
tronic miracle could be depended 
on. 

The captain then checked, in 
order. Chemistry, Biology, Mor- 
phosapology — once known as 
Anthropology till remains of 
other intelligences were found 
— and even Paleopathology. 
They were all ready. He had 
nothing to do but wait. And 
wait . . . and wait . . . 

Finally, Sturgis yielded to the 


urge which had helped make 
him a man: curiosity. He or- 
dered a team from the ship — 
under his command, of course, 
and they set out. 

The haunting dread that had 
begun to make itself felt to him 
— that here, as on Mars, was a 
planet deserted— now appeared 
to be more and more a strong 
possibility. The streets were 
empty. 

The city itself was peculiar. 
It consisted of block after block 
of shed-like one-story buildings. 
Randomly scattered here and 
there were two-foot cubes of 
nonmetallic, graycolored sub- 
stance. On one face was a small 
cone, about three or four inches 
in altitude, arranged parallel to 
the ground. And that was all. 
Nothing stirred except the soft 
breezes that played tag in the 
streets. 

The question Where are the 
occupants of this city? burned 
their lips, their hearts, and 
their minds. And then a violent 
argument broke out which Stur- 
gis had to arbitrate. 

"Sir, I know you’ve given or- 
ders against it, but if we could 
open up one of those cubes . . . 
after all, we’re not souvenir 
hunting — ” said Royale of Geol- 
ogy. 

"No!” roared Bailey, the mor- 
phosapologist. “Perhaps these 
things have a definite purpose. 
How do we know, for instance, 
that the missing race isn’t a 
migratory one? How do we 
know they won’t suddenly ap- 
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pear, ready to occupy their 
summer quarters?” 

Sturgis agreed. They con- 
tinued looking, not touching, but 
it was the same throughout the 
city. When they’d finished, Stur- 
gis finally realized they had to 
enter the buildings. With some 
trepidation, he okayed the en- 
tering — “rlreaking and enter- 
ing,” he said crankily. 

The building was long and 
low. It seemed to ramble in an 
angular sort of way. There were 
no doors; the entrance was low, 
about four or five feet from 
threshold to lintel. 

Inside, the ceiling was lower 
than what the Earthmen were 
used to ; it wasn’t much over six 
feet. A long hallway led to the 
end of the building — and a 
series of small rooms were ar- 
ranged on either side of the 
hall. 

In hushed tones. White, the 
chemistry man, said, “I don’t 
know; perhaps it has some re- 
ligious significance. Makes me 
want to whisper.” 

“Yes,” Sturgis agreed, also in 
low tones, “it looks sort of fa- 
miliar to me in some way. Wish 
I could remember what it re- 
minds me of . . .” 

They entered one of the 
rooms. Dominating it, in the 
center, was a small truncated 
pyramid, the top area support- 
ing another of the cubes they’d 
seen outside. However, this one 
was about twice the size of the 
others. 

Royale, bending close to ex- 


amine it, answered Sturgis’s ad- 
monishment. “No, no, I wasn’t 
going to touch it. But look — 
there’s a small crack running 
down the middle. It’s almost as 
if two of the cubes were joined 
together.” They examined it but 
came to no conclusion. They ex- 
amined the rest of the room, the 
other strange shapes: coils, al- 
most at floor level, hanging 
from the ceiling; translucent 
tertartoids piled up Christmas- 
tree fashion. 

In room after room, the story 
was the same. The place was 
obviously deserted. What they 
were seeing had some meaning; 
of that they were all agreed. But 
for each man there was a differ- 
ent interpretation of that mean- 
ing. 

The only real differences any- 
where in the building were in 
the cubes. A third type was 
found, and it actually was the 
most common. One face of it 
was concave, also in the form of 
a small cone. 

“We have, then,” said Sturgis, 
“two or three of these cubes. 
One with a convexity, one with 
a concavity, and a third form 
which might be a combination 
of the other two.” 

There were arguments about 
this statement, the whole dom- 
inated by Royale’s reproachful, 
“Until we take one apart, we’ll 
never know . . .” 

They tried another building, 
and discovered what they al- 
ready knew instinctively. It, too, 
was deserted; it, too, was the 
same in layout and design. 
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Another . . . and another. Far- 
ther and farther apart became 
their selections, to no avail. 
Even to the most die-hard, it 
became obvious the city was, in 
fact, deserted. 

Discouraged, they returned to 
the ship. 

Sturgis called another staff 
conference. “All right,” he said, 
"I have dispatched the helicop- 
ter to the closest city for more 
exploration. How many cities 
did you observe as we ap- 
proached?” 

“Eight, all told,” answered 
Briggs, Geography, “though 
there may be more. Further 
study will indicate — ” 

“We won’t need any more,” 
interrupted Sturgis. “Five or 
less, chosen at random, will tell 
us what we want to know.” 

“I’ll be willing to go out on 
a limb with that information 
right now,” drawled Church, the 
Linguistics man. 

“I’m no happier about this 
than you,” answered the leader, 
“for a more personal reason. I 
will be relieved of my command 
if we fail this trip. This is my 
last crack at the job — HQ feels 
it has to turn its commands 
over, for morale purposes.” He 
paused, bitterly feeling the un- 
fairness ; then he continued, 
“Be that as it may, from all the 
signs we have here another 
empty planet — a shell, devoid of 
the life which once made it 
throb with vitality. I said ‘an- 
other empty planet’ deliberately. 
There have been others.” 


Briggs looked puzzled. "We 
know. The ancient traces — ” 

“I don’t mean those!” Sturgis 
snapped an interruption. “I’ve 
been digging into the Official 
Historical Record that is given 
to each captain before the ex- 
pedition departs. It is the latest 
summary of knowledge : vol- 
umes of space worked, the years 
involved, results, and the like. In 
the last half-century, five other 
expeditions ran into this same 
situation.” 

“Same?” questioned White. 

“Yes — a planet, as though re- 
cently deserted, with the same 
architecture and the same cubes 
lying about. And the same prob- 
lem facing the other captains, 
too. The primary mission is to 
find intelligent life; time is im- 
IK>rtant. It would be nice if we 
could afford to stay and study, 
but we must go on. It was the 
obvious solution to the others; 
it is mine, too.” 

He sagged inwardly, washed 
by waves of disappointment. But 
then, Sturgis — a man devoted 
to a cause — straightened and 
fought his continuing, eternal 
fight. “No one claimed this 
would be an easy job ; you didn’t 
have to hire on. From the time 
we were apes, we’ve battled Na- 
ture. We controlled fire and 
caused a ripple; we utilized 
atomics and kicked Nature in 
the shin. Now we’re interstellar, 
and by the stars themselves, 
we’ll pick up this Universe and 
shake it till intelligent life falls 
out. We are among the privileg- 
ed few explorers carrying out 
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the highest mission our species 
has afforded us. 

“Perhaps it won’t be this 
landing, or this year, or in our 
span of time, but find it we 
shall!” 

It was the shot in the arm 
they all needed, the strengthen- 
er to brace against after their 
hopes, risen so high, had been 
dashed. And dashed they were. 
Day after day, from city after 
city, came the report: nothing 
stirred. 

Wearily, Sturgis grounded 
the helicopter and ordered de- 
parture. In the midst of prep- 
arations, Royale visited him. 

“What about this planet?” 
Royale asked. 

“What about it?” the captain 
asked in reply. 

“Are we to leave it, the mys- 
tery still unsolved?” 

“Listen, Royale,” said Sturgis, 
“I’m just as curious as you 
about what happened here. Re- 
member, this is my last com- 
mand. Unfortunately, our mis- 
sion is to find intelligent life, 
not the remains of it. This 
planet has been duly charted ; in 
a century or two, the archeology 
boys will follow behind us. 
Sorry.” 

“We still have some time be- 
fore takeoff. How about letting 
me return to the city till then?” 
asked the geologist. 

Sturgis mulled over the re- 
quest. Then he grinned. “As a 
matter of fact, I know you’ve 
been sneaking in there despite 
my orders. And I’ve been won- 
dering myself .’’ 


The two men stood once more 
in the city. The sun was ap- 
proaching the horizon ; odd shad- 
ows, not present on their first 
trip, now twisted eerily through 
the alien metropolis. 

“Something’s not right,” said 
Royale nervously. 

"You’ve noticed it too?” asked 
Sturgis. 

"Yes — can’t say what it is, 
but it reminds me of one of 
those psych tests where they ask 
you to pick the two similar pic- 
tures from a group of ten. They 
all look very much alike yet you 
know there are differences, there 
are — ” 

"That’s it, that’s it! You’ve 
got it!” cried Sturgis. 

"What?” 

"Don’t you see? The cubes — 
there are dozens more, and the 
others have been moved. I re- 
member now: that one there 
wasn’t in the intersection of 
those streets but on the corner.” 
Sturgis pointed, to emphasize 
the cube he had in mind. 

The two men stood beside the 
object, staring curiously at it. 

“Now can we take it apart 
and see how it ticks?” asked 
Royale. 

Sturgis gaped at it, trancing. 
Then he looked up at the geolo- 
gist. "Hell, no — not if my theory 
is correct. You wouldn’t want to 
be carving up the inhabitants, 
would you?” 

Royale’s jaw dropped. Sturgis 
continued, “What if these cubes 
are living intelligences, but with 
a metabolism so slow their 
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movements to us would seem im- 
perceptible?" 

Royale nodded. “It would fit 
— it’d sure fit.” 

"Well then, let’s get back to 
the ship with this thing and 
test the theory. Let’s see if we 
can talk to it on Church’s 
Transencephalator.” 

Each man picked up a cube, 
and the two made tracks back 
to the ship. 

They turned the spyecimens 
over to Church and went to 
Sturgis’ cabin to await results. 
Rumor spread like wildfire: 
within moments most of the 
staff had appeared, and they too 
waited, pacing. 

Shortly after came the knock 
at the door they most wanted to 
hear, and Church entered. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but it’s 
mostly negative. I can’t get any- 
thing through to it, and the 
sounds coming out of the ma- 
chine are a weird collection of 
bass noises.” 

“Wait a minute!” Sturgis’ 
voice cut through their gloom. 
“If it lives so much slower than 
we, perhaps it thinks slower too. 
Slow down your tape, and try 
again.” 

“Of course — I” Church flew 
from the room. 

Again they paced. The time 
dragged by interminably until 
Church once more appeared. 
Now they would know the suc- 
cess or failure of Man’s highest 
mission; now they would know 
if there was to be a meeting of 
the minds, the spirit. 

Church shook his head. “It’s 


alive all right, though on a very 
primitive level. Listen, if you 
don’t believe me.” 

He dialed the ship’s central 
data recording system, ordered 
playback, and the familiar me- 
tallic tones spoke in alien 
thoughts to the men: . . . pleas- 
ure — what a broad! . . . hungry 
... we have six planets, good, 
huh? . . six, six, sex . . . what 
a broad! . . . brood, where’s the 
brood? . . . This babe had the 
most — 

The description that followed 
was liberally interspersed with 
four-letter nouns. Church, hands 
spread with palms turned up- 
ward, shrugged helplessly. “We 
programmed it with the sim- 
plest, most descriptive words 
possible. The cube is still think- 
ing in its own terms; what you 
get are equivalents.” 

Sturgis said angrily, “I don’t 
care if it swears in fourteen 
languages — it’s the content 
that’s of significance. You can 
almost hear a small trickle of 
metallic drool coming from one 
corner of its mouth; the thing 
is an idiot. What about the 
other?” 

“Same.” 

The captain sighed. “Well, it 
isn’t much, but at least we can 
take some of these home.” 

White, with a strange look, 
commented, “Like Columbus and 
the Indians?” 

“These aren’t as intelligent. I 
doubt if they are more than 
sub-mental at best.” 

“There is another possibility,” 
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Royale suggested. "They might 
be the end result of species that 
have deteriorated.” He paused in 
thought, then continued some- 
what pedantically, in the fashion 
of geologists, “I rather lean to 
that theory, in view of the re- 
ported findings elsewhere, the 
cities, and the cube’s own 
thoughts about ‘planets.’ ” 
Sturgis nodded. “Possible, but 
that blasted machine has its 
limitations. Church, what are 
the possibilities of any one word, 
especially a complex word ex- 
pressing knowledge of astrono- 
my, being translated exactly?” 

The Linguistics man shook his 
head. "Not good, but — ” 

“It’s really academic, in any 
case. We’re leaving tomorrow. 
Royale, take some men to collect 
a few more of the cubes ; bring 
back assorted shapes and sizes. 
Church, go sit on those things 
until you find out what they eat 
— stay with it all night, if nec- 
essary. White, get the biochem- 
ists to analyze the cubes — ” 
"Where do I get samples?” 
came the quiet interruption. 

"I was coming to that. Bailey, 
you’re the morphosap ; if these 
things have any sort of culture, 
they must bury their dead. Find 
the graveyard. Briggs, geogra- 
phy should fit in somewhere . . . 
you can help undig the graves. 
Let’s move!” 

They moved ; departure activ- 
ity became intense; and in the 
course of that afternoon and 
night, events of significance oc- 
curred : 

At 1800, Galactic, Royale re- 
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turned with 10 cubes of the 
three different types and of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

At 0439, Church went to bed 
— after a bleary-eyed report that 
the cubes dined, basically, on 
sodium silicofluoride. 

At 0744, Bailey and party 
were recalled for takeoff. They 
had failed to find any dead, and 
they had failed to find any sem- 
blance of a graveyard in “that 
crazy beehive of a city.” 

Of these three significant 
events, the last carried the most 
import . . . 

Captain James Sturgis was 
not unintelligent. If he failed to 
integrate logically all data, it 
was because of his emotional 
turmoil : worrying about the de- 
parture and returning to Earth 
relatively emptyhanded and — 
worse — losing his command. But 
with the three-day flight home, 
in and out of hyper, he had time 
to think. He grew uncommuni- 
cative, sullen, and wore a frown. 

It was on the third day, just 
as the time neared for the re- 
entry approach, that Royale 
entered the captain’s cabin. 
Royale, too, had a sober face. 

“I’ve done some thinking in 
the last three days ; come to 
some weird conclusions,” the 
geologist said. 

Sturgis drummed nervous fin- 
gers on a desk, uttered no 
sound, waiting. 

Royale continued, "We’ve 
been feeding the cubes synthe- 
sized silJicofluoride. They thrive 
on it . . . too well. I just took a 
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count: there are now fourteen 
of them, and four are quite 
small.” 

‘‘They’re breeding, of course!” 
came the husky reply. ‘‘That’s 
why we found two different 
types, two sexes, and the third 
— two cubes coupled together — 
was . . 

“Something else. Captain. 
They’re trying to build a city in 
Starboard Two hold. It’s rudi- 
mentary but definitely cube 
architecture ; there wasn’t 
enough room, so the bulkhead 
has been corroded and . . . 
shoved aside.” 

Sturgis snapped his fingers. 
“Now I remember what that 
building reminded me of, the 
first time we entered. Bailey un- 
knowingly recognized it, too, 
when he said ‘beehive of a city.’ 
Royal breeding chambers of so- 
cial insects — ” 

The intercom squawked a 
tinny interruption: "Five min- 
utes!” 

Sturgis ignored the warning. 
“It goes together like the an- 
swer to a puzzle,” he mused, 
then abruptly changed the sub- 
ject. “What do you think of 
death?” 

Royale straightened, looked at 
him with level gaze. “It has to 
come, later ... or sooner.” 

Sturgis nodded slightly and 
called Church. “Hook up one of 
the cubes in the Transencepha- 
lator; make it direct contact — 
I’ll be right down!” 

“What?” came the intercom 
reply, “do you realize it’s less 
than five minutes to — ” 


“Don’t argue!” Sturgis com- 
manded, cutting off. He mo- 
tioned Royale out, started to ac- 
company, then stopped. “Oh, 
yes. I almost forgot: the panic 
button.” Quickly, he dialed 
Emergency Control. 

Emco. The tones were flat, 
unemotional. 

Sturgis took one deep breath, 
then: “Seven no trump!” 

Double. Still unemotional, but 
how could a machine feel? 

“My partner can’t take me 
out,” Sturgis said, “Redouble!” 

The connection went dead. 
The captain looked around the 
cabin once, then walked out with 
Royale. 

In Linquistics, Sturgis talked 
to a cube for the first time. “Lis- 
ten, idiot! Try to listen, any- 
way. I know your secret ; it isn’t 
really a secret to you because 
you’re practically unreasoning, a 
'blob of instinct. Yet you almost 
defeated Man who is intelligent, 
capable. I said almost. It’s too 
late to turn the ship, and I can’t 
take a chance on landing — some 
of you might escape. However, 
and I hope this penetrates to 
you, individualistic man has 
certain qualities as good as so- 
cially-organized life forms. Sac- 
rificing for the good of all is 
one. What you don’t know is that 
any moment this ship will blow 
space-high. If you aren’t de- 
stroyed, you’ll become incandes- 
cent from falling through our 
atmosphere. If that doesn’t do it, 
you’ll hit Earth at a speed close 
to twenty miles a second. Now 
laugh!” 
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But the slow, stupid answer hahe? . . . have to staro . . . 

was; ... no hungry, full . . . now we have seven planets . . . 

where is that sexy broad for the No one on Earth noticed the 
brood? . . . what a dish . . . brief flash of light nor the cube- 

exoskeleton is a highly stable, like debris alone that reached 
inert silicon plastic . . . inde- the surface of the planet. 
striictible . . . where is that THE END 



“He says he baHed .533 in the Martian League." 
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THE TERRIBLE 

"BREAKOFF" 

PHENOMENON 

By DR. ARTHUR BARRON 


M an must meet at least 
three major challenges, if 
he is ultimately to conquer 
space; He must develop a tech- 
nology capable of dealing with 
the physical complexities of 
space flight. He must create an 
artificial environment in space 
which will insure not only his 
biological survival, but which 
will permit him to perform 
with normal efficiency as well. 
Finally, he must devise ways 
of preserving his sanity in the 
face of severe psychological 
stresses. In many respects, this 
is the most complex and diffi- 
cult problem of all. 

Technology & Medicine 

The medical and engineering 
problems involved in space 
flight seem nearly solved. The 
fact that space satellites have 


The problems of space travel 
fall broadly into three classifi- 
cations. 1 ) The mechanical 
means. 2) Consideration of the 
human body. 3) The human 
mind. The first has been solved 
in seme phases with projected 
solution in others. The sec- 
ond presents no insurmount- 
able difficulties. But Man's 
mind refuses to be hurled into 
alien environment. Its objec- 
tions take weird and startling 
forms. In this article, Dr. Bar- 
ron outlines the problem by 
revealing the fantastic mental 
experiences of men who have 
touched the edge of outer 
space. 


already been launched pro- 
vides assurance that such 
basic engineering problems as 
thrust, fuels, guidance and the 
• like are being successfully met, 
though difficulties still remain. 
There is also evidence that the 
crucial issue of re-entry is be- 
ing adequately dealt with. 

As for biological survival in 
space, the man who speaks with 
most authority on the subject, 
Major General Dan C. Ogle, 
Air Force Surgeon General, is 
confident. “From the medical 
standpoint,” he declares, “we 
can now send a man into space 
and back.” In view of the prog- 
ress which has been made in 
space medicine, his remarks 
seem realistic. Centrifuge ex- 
periments which duplicate the 
violent accelerations and de- 
accelerations of space flight 
indicate these pressures can be 
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tolerated. Adequate systems 
for irradiating out accumulated 
internal heat seem close at 
hand, though keeping the in- 
terior temperature of a space 
vehicle within permissible lim- 
its is a very ticklish problem. 
Balloon flights demonstrate 
that necessary atmospheric 
conditions can be maintained 
in space for trips of moderate 
duration. If for really long 
flights the weight requirements 
for direct storage of oxygen or 
of algae (for artificial photo- 
synthesis) make such arrange- 
ments impossible, there is 
solid evidence that chemical 
means for elimination of car- 
bon dioxide will be perfected. 
Finally, though longer expo- 
sure studies are needed, recent 
experiments indicate that cos- 
mic rays will probably not be 
a deterrent to space flight. 

Unfortunately, it is not pos- 
sible to be as optimistic about 
the psychological stresses of 
space flight. Not enough is yet 
known about the human mind 
to warrant such confidence. 
Moreover, it is virtually impos- 
sible to simulate certain of the 
mental stresses which will be 
encountered in space. This 
renders difficult the experimen- 
tal study of such problems. 

At least five major psycho- 
logical stresses have been iden- 
tified. These are weightlessness, 
sensory deprivation, the “break- 
off” phenomenon, confinement, 
and discomfort. Any of these 
is sufficient to impair human 
performance under certain 


conditions; any may also prove 
sufficient to impair sanity. 

Weightlessness 

The condition of weightless- 
ness is a good case in point. 
This condition will inevitably 
be produced in space flight 
once the gravitational pull of 
the earth and the centrifugal 
forces caused by the space ve- 
hicle’s inertia are balanced. 
Though there is some talk of 
avoiding the condition by pro- 
viding spaceships with continu- 
ous acceleration, this does not 
seem even remotely practical at 
present. 

But though it will prove to 
be a major stress in space, 
weightlessness cannot be sat- 
isfactorily created for experi- 
mental purposes. Jet planes 
flying a ballistic trajectory can 
produce it for a maximum of 
40 seconds, but this obviously 
does not even approximate 
suitable laboratory conditions. 

Still, even this much expe- 
rience with weightlessness 
indicates that it seriously in- 
terferes with normal function- 
ing. At the very least, by 
causing the body’s sense or- 
gans to pass false information 
to the brain, it gives the indi- 
vidual the sensation of being 
in a state of continuous fall. 
That this can produce extreme 
anxiety is verified by psycho- 
analytic experience. Childhood 
dreams of flying are associated 
with a feeling of power and 
independence. But dreams of 
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falling are associated with the 
loss of love and loss of control. 
Indeed, recent studies indicate 
that adults report fear of fall- 
ing as either the only one or 
one of the few nightmares of 
childhood they can remember. 

Since during weightlessness 
all sensory cues will “tell” the 
individual he is falling, such 
fears will be enormously im- 
portant in space flight. It is ex- 
pected that among individuals 
especially given to such fears, 
extreme tension will be pro- 
duced. These individuals will 
likely be fearful of sleep be- 
cause of nightmares. Naturally, 
their work efliciency will be 
drastically reduced. Since 
weightlessness also produces 
nausea, the problem will be 
complicated by real physio- 
logical disturbance. 

Another major consequence 
of weightlessness will be men- 
tal disorientation. The danger 
of this cannot be overempha- 
sized. In a recent study of the 
causes of 2,400 pilot error ac- 
cidents in the air force it was 
demonstrated that individual 
disorientation was the primary 
cause of mishap. 

Unfortunately, weightless- 
ness and disorientation are 
intimately related. Psycholo- 
gists have demonstrated, for 
example, that subjects riding 
in a jet during experimentally 
produced weightlessness cannot 
perform efficiently simple tasks 
requiring judgment and co- 
ordination. Performance im- 
proves with experience but 


peak performance is not 
reached. 

Similarly, the famous test 
pilot Strughold experienced se- 
vere disorientation and lowered 
efficiency when he anesthetized 
his buttocks with novocaine 
and flew aerobatics. The novo- 
caine prevented him from re- 
ceiving body cues (in technical 
terms, “proprioceptive” cues) 
from the “seat of his pants” to 
tell him how he was flying. 
Strughold reported that he was 
unable to “keep track” of his 
motions and “was as disorient- 
ed as a flsh in a whirlpool.” 
Since in space flight all body 
cues would be lacking, dis- 
orientation will be maximized. 

Nor can visual cues be relied 
upon. Experience indicates that 
even these are adversely affect- 
ed by weightlessness. Again, 
the jet flights provide hard evi- 
dence. Under experimental 
weightlessness, it has been 
demonstrated that individuals 
experience ocular illusions. 
Fixed objects, for example, are 
"seen” as moving by the sub- 
jects. One can imagine the im- 
pact this would have on the 
precision of crucial judgments 
made in space flight. 

Essentially, another way of 
describing these effects is by 
pointing out that weightless- 
ness produces sensory depriva- 
tion. This is a term the 
psychologists use to indicate 
that some factor (in this case 
weightlessness) is interfering 
with the input of sensory cues. 
Under weightless conditions. 
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for example, the amount of 
data moving to the brain 
through the sense of touch is 
greatly reduced. 

Sensory Deprivation 

Since other factors in space 
flight beside weightlessness 
also contribute to sensory de- 
privation (e.g., isolation and 
confinement in the restricted 
environment of the space ve- 
hicle), this phenomenon looms 
as a major psychological stress 
in its own right. Its potential 
seriousness has been demon- 
strated in a series of highly 
ingenious experiments conduct- 
ed at the Mental Health Insti- 
tue and at McGill University in 
Montreal. These experiments 
simulate the conditions of both 
weightlessness and extreme 
sensory deprivation. 

At the Mental Health Insti- 
tute subjects were suspended in 
water of 94.5 F temperature. 
They were immersed in a tank 
except for the tops of their 
heads and wore only a blacked 
out mask. Under these condi- 
tions bodily cues are reduced 
because of the loss of gravity 
pressures and the subjects ex- 
perience no sensation of hot or 
cold. Audio and visual stimula- 
tion is virtually lacking. 

At McGill subjects were iso- 
lated in air conditioned boxes. 
Their eyes were covered with 
translucent ski goggles and 
cardboard sleeves covered their 
arms and hands as they lay on 
a bed. 


The pattern of response 
among both groups was simi- 
lar. It soon became difficult for 
the subjects to do any system- 
atic or directed thinking. An 
extreme “hunger” for stimuli 
of any sort developed. Uncon- 
trollable muscular twitchings 
appeared. Finally, fantasies 
and hallucinations followed. 

Obviously, in some respects 
space travel will not be as se- 
verely deprived in sensory 
input as these experimental 
situations. But in one central 
respect it will be more severe. 
The sense of isolation from 
others common to both experi- 
ments will be fantastically in- 
creased in space. The space- 
man cannot help but feel in- 
finitely more isolated and de- 
tached. Coupled with the loss 
of sensory input, this feeling 
of isolation should produce 
great anxiety. The consequence 
must be reduced efficiency. 

The “Break-Off” Phenomenon 

A more mysterious and per- 
haps even more serious psy- 
chological stress has been re- 
ported recently. This is the 
so-called “break-off” phenome- 
non. Specifically, it is a psy- 
chological state which consists 
of intense feelings of detach- 
ment from the earth. It is 
found among at least 35% of 
jet pilots in pronounced form 
and has been experienced by 
most fliers who have reached 
high altitudes. The emotions 
which “break-off” produces 
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vary with individual pilots but 
the result in almost all cases is 
impairment of judgment, reac- 
tion, coordination, and effi- 
ciency. The gravity of the prob- 
lem is self-evident. 

Bridgman, the renowned test 
pilot, has dramatically describ- 
ed “break-off.” He reported 
that when he reached 61,000 
feet he felt like, “I have left 
the world ... I feel a kind of 
unreality mixed with reality 
that I cannot explain ... I 
have never experienced it be- 
fore.” 

Significantly, the pilot who 
recently achieved a balloon al- 
titude of 100,000 feet in the 
famous “Operation Manhigh,” 
Major David Simon, reports 
similar feelings. He associates 
these feelings with a loss of 
initiative, difficulty in control- 
ling his thoughts, and a “I- 
don’t - give - a - damn” feeling. 
Emotions reported by other 
pilots include grandiose sensa- 
tions of power, poetic exhilira- 
tion, extreme fear, and pro- 
found loneliness. Serious ob- 
stacles indeed. 

Since these reactions to 
“break-off” have appeared at 
altitudes lower than what will 
be encountered in real space 
flight and during flights of 
short duration, it is legitimate 
to expect that they will be 
greatly intensified in the fu- 
ture. Unless special techniques 
are developed for counteracting 
these effects, it is difficult to 
see how man will be able to 
function adequately in space. 


Confinement 

Space crews will have to live 
and work in a cramped, isolat- 
ed, and artificial environment 
over lengthy periods of time. 
This will create major psycho- 
logical tensions. Claustropho- 
bia, frayed tempers, rumors, 
inter-personal conflicts — these 
are merely a few of the disrup- 
tive forces which tend to in- 
terfere with the operations of 
crews working in confined 
spaces on dangerous jobs for 
lengthy periods. 

Such problems, of course, ex- 
ist in submarines (especially 
the atomic-powered ones) and 
have been exhaustively stud- 
ied. These investigations reveal 
that the capacity of crews to 
endure such conditions is lim- 
ited. 

Moreover, the differences be- 
tween the environment of the 
submarine and the spaceship 
are so marked that one cannot 
generalize from one situation 
to the other. 

Sociological factors pertain- 
ing to status arrangements in 
the two types of crews are very 
different, for example. In the 
submarine individual members 
of the crew possess widely dif- 
ferent skills and backgrounds. 
Some have a great many more 
technical and educational 
qualifications than others. In 
addition, there is little inter- 
changability of function. Each, 
man does his own job. These 
facts result in the phenomenon 
of rank, with its rigid hierarchy 
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of statuses tied to specific 
rules of authority, responsibil- 
ity, and privilege. 

The social environment of a 
spaceship, however, must be 
structured differently. There, 
because of the small size of the 
crew, because of the highly ad- 
vanced skills each member of 
the team possesses, because of 
the fact that each man must be 
trained to do the other man’s 
job, and because the symbols 
and facilities of “earth law” 
are not as apparent or as close 
by, there can be no easy defini- 
tion of statuses. New tech- 
niques of leadership and social 
interaction must be developed 
to meet the unique demands of 
space travel. 

A great deal more research 
on the dynamics of small group 
behavior in stress situations 
must be done before man ven- 
tures into space. Otherwise, 
the most significant limiting 
factor on space travel may 
prove to be the inability of 
crews to perform cooperatively 
under conditions of extreme 
confinement, isolation, danger, 
and technological complexity. 

Discomfort 

Experimental psychologists 
have validated with precision 
the validity of the common- 
sense observation that physical 
discomfort reduces work effi- 
ciency. Much of human engi- 
neering is concerned with 
minimizing the impact of physi- 
cal stress on performance. 


Since individuals differ greatly 
in their capacity to perform 
under conditions of physical 
discomfort, the problem is ob- 
viously as much a psychologi- 
cal one as a biological one. 

In space the maintenance of 
sufficient physical comfort to 
permit sustained performance 
will be extremely difiBcult. The 
paraphernalia required to in- 
sure mere survival will be 
necessarily bulky and cumber- 
some. A suit adequate to pro- 
tect against decompression, 
oxygen failure, radiation, de- 
hydration, excessive heat and 
moisture and one which also 
provides freedom of movement 
presents a huge design prob- 
lem. Moreover, once these 
essential survival elements are 
built into the suit, adequate 
provision must also be made 
for feeding, cleaning, sneezing, 
scratching, elimination of 
waste and all other human ac- 
tivities, the frustration of 
which can seriously impede 
performance. Considering the 
requirements for survival 
alone, it does not seem possible 
now that all these conditions 
can be met and comfort provid- 
ed at the same time. 

Yet if the spaceman is al- 
ready faced with the stresses of 
weightlessness, isolation, con- 
finement, and “break-off,” he 
could conceivably crack under 
the further stress of whatever 
physical discomfort is unavoid- 
able. In any event, he can be 
seriously distracted from his 
tasks by it. As a result, discom- 
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fort is a factor which has very 
real implications for the psy- 
chological well being of the 
pilot and the quality of his 
work. 

Future Needs 

Several known psychological 
stresses will be encountered in 
space flight. Others as yet un- 
discovered may well develop. In 
view of the current lack of 
knowledge about these subjects, 
man’s vulnerability to psycho- 
logical stress must rightfully 
be considered a significant ob- 
stacle to the conquest of space. 
In the long run psychological 
factors my place greater limits 
on the advance into space than 
either medical or technological 
factors. 

Obviously, an intensive pro- 
gram of psychological research 
is needed. An immediate prior- 
ity is the development of 
adequate criteria for the iden- 
tification and selection of per- 
sonality types which seem most 
suited to the rigors of space 
flight. Current research indi- 
cates that individuals differ 
widely in their capacity to un- 
dergo and surmount tlje stress 
of space flight. A large propor- 
tion of jet pilots, for example, 
seem unaffected by “break off’’ ; 
the performance of others is se- 
riously impaired. To specify 
the criteria which account for 
these differences and then to 
devise tests for differentiating 
between individuals is an ex- 
tremely important job. 


It goes without saying that 
the problem of prediction and 
selection is also an enormously 
complex job. Psychologists are 
agreed, for example, that the 
trait of adventurousness is es- 
sential in the makeup of a 
spaceman. Yet no psychologist 
is now prepared to isolate and 
measure this and other subtle 
traits. Tremendous ingenuity 
will be required before it can 
be ..done. 

Meanwhile, extensive experi- 
mentation will have to con- 
tinue. Attention will have to be 
given to the design of orienta- 
tion aids, to special illumina- 
tion, to the creation of artificial 
visual and auditory cues and 
stimuli so that the spaceman 
can function in a situation of 
weightlessness and sensory de- 
privation. Provision for recrea- 
tional facilities in spaceships 
will have to be made, though 
on economic grounds alone this 
cannot be justified. Individual 
and crew performance tests 
will have to be made under 
conditions which simulate the 
isolation and confinement of 
space travel. A good step in 
this direction has already been 
made in the experiments now 
being conducted along these 
lines at Wright-Patterson Air 
Base and other installations. 
Psychoanalytic explanations 
for “break-off” must be devel- 
oped and techniques invented 
for its control. A variety of 
leadership systems must be 
tried out with crews. Tech- 
niques for reducing the distrac- 
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tion impact of physical discom- 
fort must be devised. 

Unless these and several 
other similar steps are taken, 
we cannot expect to have the 
major advances in psychologi- 
cal knowledge which are an 
essential prerequisite of space 


flight. Without such advances, 
it may be fair to say that, at 
a minimum, man will be unable 
to function efficiently in space; 
at a maximum, he may not be 
able to preserve his sanity in 
space. 

THE END 






ROBOTS AND CHANGELINGS. By Lester del Key. 175 pp. Ballantine 
Books. Paper: 35^. 

This collection of eleven tales of fantasy and science fiction is, on 
the whole, a superior one. Everything in Lester del Key's world is 
alive; everything has feeling. Yet not all the citizens of Mr. del 
Key’s world are people: they also include dogs, plants, elves, gods, 
ghosts, etc. 

In most of these cases, the author’s life-giving technique is so 
successful that he even has hardened readers like us turning pages 
without coming up for breath. In one or two stories, however, he 
has spent so much energy bringing life to an alien substance that 
he appears to have none left with which to tell his story. “Stability” 
seems to belong in this category. 

But when he is good, he weaves a powerful spell and brings to 
science fiction qualities that are all too rare — subtlety, compassion, 
and wonder. 

WASP. By Eric Frank Russell. 223 pp. Avelon Books. $2.75. 

Wasp is the name given to the Earth saboteurs who are sent into 
the planets of the Siriaji Combine. By means of these disquieting 
influences. Earth hopes to be able to distract the Sirians long enough 
to launch a surprise invasion. Earth’s only chance is through a 
quick victory, for if the war is allowed to drag on, the 12 to 1 nu- 
merical advantage that the Sirians hold is bound to show more and 
more. 

The story is straightforward and unadorned. James Mowry has 
been chosen by the Earth authorities to be a Wasp because of his 
fluency in one of the Sirian dialects. His only choice is whether to 
volunteer or be drafted. He keeps his pride by doing the former. 
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The novel confines itself to his superman-like adventures as a Wasp. 
Though the reader’s credulity may be strained by Mowry's incred- 
ible good luck, the fast pace and the “you-are-there” tension of the 
writing keep one in there pitching for him. The author does not 
pretend to anything greater than a rousing spy story. He succeeds 
superbly within the limits he has set for himself. 

SPACEWAYS SATELLITE. By Charles Eric Maine. 22i pp. Avalon 
Books. $2.75. 

This novel brings to the fore a problem that has recently begun 
to occupy the thinking of those interested in the science fiction field. 
Having reached an era where the wild predictions of yesterday’s 
science fiction have become today’s newspaper headlines, the S-F 
writer must inevitably ask himself, “Where do I go from here?’’ 

Mr. Maine’s book concerns itself with the launching of a space 
satellite that is to orbit around the globe. This topic is one that 
obviously no longer puts a strain on the imagination. This is not 
to say that science fiction has to be completely improbable to suc- 
ceed. But when the reader’s mind is no longer challenged by the 
scientific mysteries involved, all his attention will come to focus 
on the fictional aspects of the story — character, dialogue, etc. In the 
case of Spaceways Satellite these all-important features are weak. 
This is especially disappointing because Mr. Maine’s last book. 
High Vacuum, was quite an unusual one. 

Barry Conway, the main character, is a security officer of the 
F.B.I. attached to the rocket base at Silver Falls to make sure that 
everything goes according to schedule at the satellite launching. It 
doesn’t and Conway is left with the added headache of a possible 
murder committed by George Hill, the technical brain behind the 
project. Conway is such an insipid character that it is no surprise 
at all when someone slips through his security regulations. The 
biggest mystery in the book is not the denouement which is feeble, 
but how Barry Conway ever rose to such a responsible position in 
the first place, and how he manages to have such powerful friends 
making excuses for his failures. 

This is not meant to suggest that it is impossible to write a good 
yam about a space satellite just because they really exist now, or 
that as science advances, S-F will become obsolete ; far from it. The 
new advancements should serve as an incentive to writers to open 
their imaginations even more. But they must remember that imag- 
ination alone is singularly unconvincing unless backed up by three 
dimensional characters and a soundly-crafted plot. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE 
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Dear Editor: 

In reference to “The Space Egg,” Amazing Stories, March issue, 
page 136, column 1, lines 39-42: neither NaH nor OClo is “impos- 
sible as we know chemistry . . Both exist. NaH is commercially 
obtainable. I know this from my knowledge of chemistry and my 
acquaintance with certain textbooks on the subject. 

Donna Karasek (BS Chemistry) 
1528C Princeton 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Dear Ed: 

The March issue was great! If the future book-length novels are 
as good as “The Space Egg,” you can be sure I won't miss any of 
them. “The Space Egg” would make a great movie. At least it would 
be a welcome change from all these monsters-from-atomic-radiation 
movies. 

The article by Dr. Barron was good, but I don’t go in for much 
article reading. I would be interested in reading about some possibly 
workable theories in time travel, though. 

I've been meaning to write you a letter for around a year, but I 
never got a chance or else I’d forget about it when I did. I’ve been 
thinking about telling you about some of the stories I liked and 
some that I didn’t like, but they’re so old nobody would be interest- 
ed. I do want to say though, that I read the best and worst stories 
by Harlan Ellison from the pages of Amazing. I consider the best 
to be “The Plague Bearers" tied with “The Vengeance of Galaxy 5” 
and the worst to be “Yellow Streak Hero.” 

In the March issue the short stories were very good on the whole, 
but you’ve had better issues as far as short stories go. “The Moon 
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Chute” and “The Creators” were the best short stories of the issue. 
I still don’t see how I missed not guessing the ending to “The Truth 
and The Image.” I usually bat 1,000 at it. 

I’m glad you got rid of The Space Club. You ought to have a 
movie review. 

Joel Sanet 
130 Chester Ave. 

Yeadon, Pa. 

• Watch for Dr. Barron's future articles. There’s some sensation- 
al stuff coming up. 

Dear Editor: 

I have been a science fiction and fantasy fan ever since I can re- 
member. However, this is the first time I have ever written to an 
editor. 

I picked up my first copy of Amazing Stories back in 1947. I have 
been reading Amazing and Fantastic ever since then. I have been 
able to purchase or borrow many back issues and have always en- 
joyed both magazines. There are times when the stories have been 
bad and other times when they were superb. But during the years 
that I have read s-f both these magazines have always been leaders 
in their field. 

I hope during the years to come you will give us more stories by 
Bradbury, Sturgeon, Van Vogt and Asimov. These fellows can really 
write. 

Over the years I have collected a vast number of s-f books, if 
any s-f fan is interested in purchasing some of these books I will 
gladly send a list to him. 

I would like to make a suggestion; why not publish a book con- 
taining the complete Shaver mysteries? I, for one, would sure like 
to read such a book with all of Shaver’s stories in one edition. 

Charles L. Casner 
158 Woodlawn Ave. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

• Yojt really must be telekinetic, Mr. Casner, because the July 
issue of Amazing’s companion-book- — Fantastic — will be a special 
"Shaver Mystery" issue. This as a result of steadily increasing de- 
mand over a long period of time from our readers. They want to 
know what the Shaver Mystery was all about. Telling them, is the 
sole purpose of the special issue — not to defend it, nor attack it 
editorially, although it will be defended and attacked in the issue by 
those who feel very strongly on both sides. I personally think the 
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"Shaver Mystery" has no basis in fact, so I’ll be doubly careful to 
give it a fair presentation. Remember — the July issue of Fantastic. 

Dear Editor: 

Your mag is tops in the s-f field, the stories are good, so are the 
extra features especially the Frosty cartoons. "The Space Horde” 
Feb. issue was great. Only one complaint, lately s-f movies have 
really been bad. "20 Million Miles To Earth” was a big letdown 
after your buildup. Isn’t there some way we s-f movie fans can 
bring back the skill used in "The Day The World Ended” and "For- 
bidden Planet” ? Those were real s-f movies. 

Robert S. Becker 
2167 Cruger Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Ed : 

Wow! What a great improvement. The March issue was beyond 
words. 

As I always say Amazing will always be the flagship of the science 
fiction fleet. 

W. C. Brandt 
Apt.-N 

725 Seminary Ave. 

Oakland 21, Calif. 


• Anchors aweigh! 

Dear Editor : 

I have just finished reading the March issue of Amazing Stories. 
I like the new expanded size better than the old size. One thing that 
I have noticed is that people who only buy science fiction occasion- 
ally have bought Amazing because of the novel. 

Keep the novel the same length. “The Space Egg” was a very en- 
joyable story. Instead of having seven drawings by Summers, I 
would think it would look better with two drawings by Finlay like 
the old Startling Stories used to have. Also, move the novel up to 
the front of the book and get rid of the separate contents page. This 
makes it look like a separate book. We can also get by without the 
list of characters. 

I like the new Amazing a lot better than the old issues. Keep up 
the good work and give us some good novels. 

What are the chances of getting Bloodstone (Byrne) to do some 
more Mike Flannigan stories? 

About “The Creators” : If the ship couldn’t achieve faster than 
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light speed, and if they were in another galaxy, how come it only 
took them a few months to get home? (Answer that one Paul, old 
boy.) 

Jack Jones 

6115 6th Avenue No. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* We expect to have a Bloodstone novel before too long. 

Dear Editor: 

Keep up the good work. “The Space Egg” was superb, but it re- 
minded me of “Sinister Barrier.” I like the new Amazing, but why 
the fine print in “Space Egg”? The other stories I rate in this or- 
der: “The Creator,” "The Moon Chute,” “The Cycles of Che” and 
“Sin Planet” are tied for fourth place. I did not like “The Truth 
and The Image.” Why don’t anthology writers use any stories from 
Amazing or Fantastic? 

To Larry Sokol : Do you have to have a letter in every issue to 
be a true fan? Did it ever occur to you that people like stories as 
well as fan news? P.W.F.’s editorials are not trite. It is true that 
Palmer’s editorials are a little bit more interesting. (Very little) 
Like Paul says, “Where would you find three more qualified men?” 

The stories in the February issue were very good. 

Ted Pauls 

1448 Meridene Drive. 

Baltimore 12, Md. 

• The fine print in "The Space Egg" came as a result of absolute 
necessity. Getting a full-length novel into 146 pages along with a 
great deal of other material posed a problem Solomon himself would 
have twned over to his managing editor. In arriving at the final 
choice of type face, we consulted everyone who would listen, includ- 
ing several opticians. Happily, many, many of our readers prefer 
it to the old type face. 

Dear Ed: 

It has been over a year since I’ve written to you, but I’ve certain- 
ly been following your publications. And most of the time with 
dismay. Since Palmer and Browne had left Amazing the magazine 
had lost the spark it should have. And I’m not blaming you either. 
You were trying to get good stories, but three out of four were pure 
hack. Dull and uninteresting hack. You told your readers it was 
good, but I’m sure not many of them believed you. Even Valigur- 
sky's covers were getting worse. The situation certainly was dis- 

... OR SO YOU SAY 
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heartening. Even the announcement in the February Amazing 
failed to interest me. I thought it would be 16 more pages of more 
hack. 

I was fooled! The March issue certainly was nothing like I ex- 
pected. For one thing, the cover was the best in your entire reign 
of Amazing. Printing a novel each issue is a great idea. The illustra- 
tions in the novel are great. I certainly like the idea of titling each 
individual chapter in the novel. I enjoyed the page of “You Will 
Meet.” 

One more thing. I don’t care for the large size print you always 
used. I notice that it is almost entirely eliminated. Use the small 
print, and you’ll be able to fit in another story. For once you had a 
decent editorial. . . . Those editorials should be longer too. . . . You 
had me worried when I didn’t see the letter column. But I’m glad 
it will be back. A letter column is so very important. And will you 
please answer all the questions in a letter. I think if a reader takes 
time to write in and ask a question, you can at least answer his 
questions. Here are two I want to ask: Amazing Stories Science 
Fiction Novel has been incorporated with the parent mag., right? 
What happened to Dream World? 

“The Moon Chute” is a great story. Glad you dropped The Space 
Club. Keep up the quality of the March issue and you don’t have to 
woiry about the future of Amazing. 

Lenny Brown 
4701 Snyder Ave 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 

• First question: Yes, in the sense that the two are coming out 
together, they have been merged. But we reserve the right to make 
our readers doubly happy by separating them and putting out two 
books a month just as soon as conditions permit. Second question: 
Dream World was suspended because we just couldn’t get enough 
of the type of material that made the book sparkle. Maybe later. 
We hope so. 

Dear Editor: 

Could any of your kind readers inform me, was there ever pub- 
lished a January, 1957 issue of Fantastic? If so, I need one desper- 
ately for my collection. 

I also need the January,. 1958 issue of Amazing. Will anyone who 
has one for sale please let me know? It must be in good condition. 

Bernice F. Wyszkowski 
2A Koseneath Gardens 
Toronto 10, Ontario, Canada 
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EPILOGUE 



YOU WILL MEET 


Julian Bohr. A man without mercy. His ruthless ambitions 
reach beyond the stars. 


Harvey Alexander. Not a man of steel. But amazingly adept at 
sidestepping destruction. 


Libby Allison. Brilliant, beautiful. Her love for Bahr forced her 
into acts unspeakable. 


Carl Englehardt. A king of financiers. His wealth was a club 
to4cnock over nations. 


Frank Carmine. Loyal to Bahr in all things from meditation to 
murder. But he proved that even faithful dogs go mad. 


Paul McKenzie. The silent Scot. He watched and waited and 
plotted to topple the Colossus. 


Bart Adams. A man of power who used it badly. His hatred of 
Bahr was an obsession. 



1. Bohr Moves In 

T he alarm went off at ten min- 
utes to midnight, splitting the 
drowsy silence of the Power Plant 
guard room, jarring the two cor- 
porals into stunned wakefulness. 

The duty Sergeant burst into the 
room. “Geiger alert!” he yelled. 
“For Pete’s sake, don’t just stand 
there, call the OD. Switch on the 
floods and the radar sweep . . .” 

He snapped on the squawk-box 
to the Plant Security Police bar- 
racks and turned up the volume. 
Behind him the corporals were 
frantically pulling emergency 
switches, flooding the whole rain- 
soaked compound of the Wildwood 
Slow-Neutron Power Plant with 
invisible infra-red. 

“Geiger alert,” the Sergeant 
growled into the squawk-box. “Get 
all your flying squads up. Burp 
guns, ground trucks and squoosh- 
ers ready. Got that?” 

“What happened? Where?” the 
voice came back. 

“How do I know where? Some- 
where in Sector Five . . The 
Sergeant checked the alarm tape 
. . . “about five miles north of the 
gate. Somebody’s gotten U-metal 
through the gate units. Send the 
ground trucks out on Road 423.” 

North of the Plant, the leading 
gp’ound truck churned up the road. 

“Light up ahead,” the driver 
said suddenly, slamming the brake. 

“Put the beam on them,” the 
corporal said, cranking his burp 
gun and letting the safety lid snap 
open. “It may be what we’re aft- 
er.” He stuck his head out of the 
cab, shouting back at the trucks 
behind. “SQUOOSHERS . . . 
READY!" 

“Hold it,” the driver said. 
"They're signalling back. It’s a 
DIA field unit.” 


The corporal blinked. “DIA . . . 
what in hell are they doing out 
here?” He stuck his head out 
again. “HOLD IT . . . HOLD IT 
. . . DIA UNIT.” 

The corporal stumbled out of 
the truck, shielding himself against 
the rain, and started ahead toward 
the light. “What’s a DIA unit do- 
ing here?” somebody mumbled be- 
hind him. “Those guys hit faster 
than strychnine. It’s only been ten 
minutes since the alarm went off.” 

“Army?” a voice asked. 

“That’s right. 923rd Security 
Police, Wildwood Power Plant.” 

“All right, put those burp guns 
on safety,” the voice said. 

From the third truck back a 
Lieutenant came stamping up in 
the mud. “Corporal, why are we 
stopped? I didn’t give any orders 
to stop here. Who are these men?” 

“Carmine, DIA.” The man 
pulled a badge out of his civilian 
raincoat pocket, flashed it briefly. 

“Oh,” the Lieutenant said, much 
quieter. The corporal grinned. 

Someone came out of the dark- 
ness, a big man in a belted black 
raincoat and plasticovered hat. He 
had enormous shoulders and a 
heavy, powerful body, yet he had 
come down the road without a 
sound, like a tiger coming down to 
a watering place. “That Security?” 

“That’s right, Mr, Bahr,” Car- 
mine answered. The man called 
Bahr moved forward and squint- 
ed at the Lieutenant. 

“I’m Julian Bahr . . . DIA. We 
picked up an alarm on our atomic 
net and got a field unit in here. 
Was that signal inbound or out- 
bound?” 

It caught Axtell unprepared. “I 
. . . don’t know, sir.” 

“Then we’ll assume it was out- 
bound. U-metal theft,” Bahr said. 
“Whoever it was can’t have gotten 
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far yet in this brush, and we know 
he’s not on the road. I want you 
to deploy your men in a large circle 
around the strike point. Send your 
trucks out in a pincers and drop 
a man off every quarter mile with 
an eye-beam.” 

Down the road a siren whined. 
A winking red turret light was 
dodging swiftly up the road. Then 
the car, a sleek mud-spattered 
Volta 400 one-wheeler, ground to 
a halt a few yards from Bahr. A 
short, lean, raincoated officer with 
Major’s leaves on his shoulders 
was the only one in the car. He 
jumped out into the mud. ‘‘What’s 
the holdup here?” 

The Lieutenant saluted. “Sir 
. . . these DIA men told me . . .” 

The Major looked from the Lieu- 
tenant to the DIA men and back. 
His face was gray and heavily 
lined, but his eyes were bright with 
anger. “DIA? What’s the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs doing on 
a military Security problem?” 

“We picked up the alarm on our 
atomic net,” Bahr said, moving 
forward. “We’ve been waiting here 
for over ten minutes,” he added 
pointedly. “I directed your men 
here to circle the strike area and 
fence it in.” 

“On whose authority?” 

“Atomic Security Act of 2005,” 
Bahr said. “That was an outgoing 
signal from your road monitor. 
That means a theft of U-metal 
from your Plant until proven 
otherwise.” 

“You haven’t been called in on 
the problem,” the Major said. 

Bahr snorted. “You were a little 
too late to call us in. We’ve already 
got road blocks mounted. We had 
a ’copter unit in the air at the time 
of the alarm. We stationed it im- 
mediately.” He hunched his shoul- 
ders forward, with a glance at 
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Carmine. “Whoever broke U-metal 
out of that Plant has taken to the 
woods by now.” 

“Then I’ll send a unit in after 
them,” the Major snapped. 

“In this downpour? You’re fif- 
teen minutes late for that. The 
only chance now is a circling 
move.” Bahr started to move off 
down the road. 

“Wait a minute. I’m Major 
Alexander, 923rd Security. These 
are my troops, my territory, and 
my problem. I don’t want a lot of 
Washington Intelligence men nos- 
ing around this Power Plant.” 

The other spoke coldly. “My 
name is Bahr. Assistant Director, 
DIA.” He flashed his badge and 
moved forward a step. “And I’d 
like to know what sort of a Secu- 
rity system you’re running that lets 
hot stuff get five miles outside your 
compound before it’s picked up by 
monitors.” 

Alexander felt a sudden knotting 
in his stomach. DIA meant investi- 
gation, a full scale DEPCO psych- 
probe, months of interrogation, 
stability downgrading . . . ruin. 
And DIA could play the sluggish 
arrival of his Security troops into 
anything they wanted. “Are you 
making this a straight DIA proj- 
ect?” 

“I’m making it a joint maneu- 
ver,” Bahr said. “My organization 
and your personnel. I’ll have more 
DIA units here in fifteen minutes. 
In the meantime I don’t want any- 
body or anything to get out of that 
strike area.” 

“All right,” Alexander said, 
“then we’ll combine efforts.” He 
turned to Axtell. “Lieutenant, de- 
ploy your troops on Mr. Bahr’s 
orders.” 

Axtell saluted. 

Bahr turned on his heel and 
slogged across the road strip into 
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the clearing where his ’copter had 
landed, Carmine at his side. An- 
grily, Major Alexander followed 
through the mud. A man was 
standing by the ’copter radio. 
“Have we got anything?” Bahr 
asked the radioman. 

"Unit B just reported in, Mr. 
Bahr. Seven ’copters.” 

“Give them the strike point co- 
ordinates. Tell them to use an ex- 
panding square and drop their 
Geigers through the trees on cables 
at thirty-yard intervals.” He turn- 
ed to Alexander. "What we need 
to know now is how much U-metal 
was stolen. Do you know how much 
is missing from the Plant?” 

"No U-metal is missing from 
the Plant,” Alexander said tightly. 
“There are exit monitors at all the 
gates and none of them have re- 
corded radioactives going out.” 

Bahr stared at him. “Are you 
trying to tell me that a road alarm 
goes off five miles from your plant 
indicating hot stuff being moved 
away from the pile, and yet noth- 
ing has disappeared out of the 
Plant?” 

“I don’t know what tripped the 
road Geiger,” Alexander snapped. 
“All I know is that nothing could 
have been smuggled from the plant. 
Our Security system is quite thor- 
ough.” 

“Your Security system stinks,” 
said Bahr. “Do you by any chance 
keep an inventory of the U-metal 
at the Plant?” 

“Certainly,” Alexander said, his 
face very red. 

“Well, take another one right 
now. I want every slug of U-metal 
and every cubic inch of slush ac- 
counted for.” 

“You’re out of your mind,” 
Alexander said. “All of greater St. 
Louis is using our heat and power. 
You can’t just turn off a power 


plant the way you cut a station off 
the air.” 

Bahr grabbed up the radio 
mouthpiece. “Get me Unit C,” he 
said. 

“Listen,” Alexander burst out. 
“I warn you. . . .” 

“This is Bahr,” the big man said 
into the mouthpiece. “There is a 
change of plan for Unit C. I want 
all personnel to land inside the 
compound at the Wildwood Plant. 
I said inside. I want a complete 
inventory on the U-metal in that 
plant. I want to know how much 
has been stolen, and I don’t care 
how you find out.” 

“You have no authority inside 
that compound,” Alexander said. 
“If your ’copters are fired on, it’ll 
be your own responsibility. My 
men have orders . . .” 

“They won’t be fired on,” Bahr 
cut him off. “Nobody fires on DIA 
’copters.” 

Overhead, six fiery red circles 
made by jet-tipped ’copter blades 
were moving across the field to- 
ward a patch of woods, buzzing 
just over the treetops, hanging 
motionless as Geigers were drop- 
ped through the trees and then 
reeled up again, then moving on. 

Bristling with rage, Alexander 
scuffed back through the mud to 
his Volta, turned on the sending 
unit, and contacted the relay back 
at the Plant. “This is Alexander. 
I want a crash priority through to 
Washington. Urgent, personal, to 
John McEwen, Director, DIA. Ref- 
erence Wildwood Power Plant: 
your assistant Bahr orders shut- 
down of entire jyr eject for investi- 
gation, stop, exceeding authority, 
stop, request you direct him re- 
scind this order pending further 
study and evidence, stop, Harvey 
Alexander, Major, nine-two-three 
Security, reply immediately. Out.’’ 
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The men and machines ol 


He knew the Security system at 
the Plant because he had person- 
ally organized it from top to 
bottom. After hi.s downgrading 
from BURINF, when they had or- 
dereti him to the military limbo of 
this antic|uo power pile in the Illi- 
nois (latlands, Harvey Alexander 
had realized that his only hope for 
reinstatement would be a record 
of exemjilary execution of his new 
job, the Security protection of the 
Plant. Within a week he had 
studied and thrown out the old, in- 
effective Security system and in- 
stalled his own. 

It was as perfect a system as 
Alexander knew how to devise, and 
he was singulaily export on the 
matter of Security systems . . . 
though only God and BUINT knew 
that, besides himself. And he 
knew that no U-mctal could have 


left that Plant without his know- 
ing it. . . . 

But even if it had, why the 
panic? Who would try to steal U- 
metal? It was as usclc.ss as gold 
bullion. There were no markets for 
it. The Wildwood Plant was one 
of the olde.st piles in existence, 
built back in the twentieth century 
with all the incredible engineering 
ineUlciencics that the early I'JGU’s 
had produced. The U-metal slugs 
it used would only fit that jjarticu- 
lar pile. And what could there be 
about a U-mctal theft . . . the most 
im|)ractical of all crimes . . . that 
attracted the DI.A? 

The crackle of the radio jerked 
him back to alertness. “Major 
Alexander. ASPX nine-two-tliree 
calling Major Alexander.” 

He picked up the speaker, held 
the switch down. “Yes, here.” 
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!» DIA moved swiftly into action. 


"VVashinptoii refers u.s to Low- 
ric Field, Denver, .sir. McEwen is 
on vacation there.” 

“Then resend the message,” 
Alexander said. “Plain-language 
heading ‘PcrKoudl McPicoi,' and 
put it on a Q priority.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He leaned back, sweat pouring 
flown his sides. Everything now 
depended on McEwen backing him 
up. -And that, he thought warmly, 
he couUl count on. McEwen had 
been doing that for twelve years. 

For all the ominous rei)utatioii 
of investigations, arrests, and in- 
terrogations carried on by the De- 
Ifurtment of Internal Atfaii's . . . 
the dreaded civilian intfdligenci' fir- 
panizfition that served as watchdog 
for the new Vanner-Elling Stfibil- 
ity government . . . one single fact 
luul alwfiys remfiined parfimount. 


The DIA would never exceed the 
legal limits of its fiuthority. Even 
Alexander, after his brief and bit- 
ter expeiience in the Hureau of 
Infoimation, still believed this to 
be accurate. 

He jumped as the door of the 
Volta slid open and Bahr stood 
there, rain pouring from his hat. 
“I need your car,” he said. "A 
couple of our ground units have 
been flown in about a mile u]i the 
road, and I . . .” 

The squawker boomed, “Strike! 
Mr. Bahr . . . there’s a strong sig- 
nal on a Geiger from Unit B ’i op- 
ter Number Seven. They’re holding 
position. Over.” 

Bahr picke<l up the siieakei , ro- 
tated the broadcast selector to the 
DIA fre(|uency. “This is Bahr. 
Number Seven? What have you 
got there?” 
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“Can’t see it, but we got a hell 
of a jolt on the Geiger.” 

“All right, all units,” Bahr said. 
“Circle at a quarter-mile radius 
from Number Seven. Ground units 
alert for encirclement. Use cau- 
tion. Whatever’s in that circle, 
fceep it in there, but do not attack. 
Repeat, do not attack. Out.” 

He turned to Alexander as Car- 
mine came stumbling up through 
the muck and rain. “You drive it,” 
Bahr said. “Now get it moving.” 

He knows you, Alexander 
thought. He knows you, and he’s 
playing this little game out, just 
waiting for you to break. There 
was no longer any question in 
Alexander’s mind about his being 
investigated. But McEwen could 
get him off the hook. He’d known 
McEwen back in Mexico, when 
McEwen was training with 
BRINT. McEwen would help 
him. . . . 

Viciously, Alexander slammed 
the controls into full drive. The 
car screamed out of the soft, 
muddy rut, siren going. 

A mile down the road they ap- 
proached the helicopter cluster. 
Alexander hit the brake button, 
and the Volta squealed to a rock- 
ing halt. Bahr jumped out without 
a word to Alexander. 

The HI A ground troops were al- 
ready trotting into the drenched 
brush and forest, their hand-flash- 
es bobbing. Probably veterans of 
the crack 801st, Alexander thought, 
the legendary guerilla army that 
had been fighting the war of con- 
tainment in the East Indies. Brit- 
ish Intelligence used the 801st to 
forge stubborn links in the Asian 
economic and political situation. 

The DIA had their pick of these 
men, and to date there was no rec- 
ord of anyone resisting arrest by 
DIA agents. 


“Strike!” the squawker boomed 
again. “Ground Unit Three.” 

Bahr’s voice grated from one of 
the ’copters. “What do you see?” 

“Nothing clearly. It’s hot, 
though . . .” 

“Get some flares in the air. 
Bring your circle in tighter, but 
hold fire. . . .” Another voice came 
in. 

“Mr. Bahr? This is Johnson, at 
the Plant. Three U-metal slugs are 
missing from Number Four pile. 
Dummies loaded instead.” 

“Good work,” Bahr’s voice came 
back. “That about clinches it. 
We’ve got them cornered out here. 
Sit tight.” 

Stunned, slack-mouthed, Alex- 
ander slumped back in his seat, his 
heart barely beating, cold sweat 
forming on his palms and fore- 
head. A dead, crushing weight 
seemed locked inside his chest. 

Three slugs missing. 

Even McEwen could not help 
him now. 

His Security system had let 
three U-metal slugs, each weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds and furiously 
radioactive, get out of the com- 
pound. And his career ... he 
swallowed, a bitter taste cloying 
up in his mouth. 

Once Bahr got those three slugs, 
he was finished. 

Somewhere in the sky a flare 
burst, throwing dead white light 
down on the treetops. Alexander 
pulled himself out of the car, stum- 
bled up the hill into the woods. 

Beyond the closing circle of 
men, Alexander could see some- 
thing. It lay in a clearing in the 
trees, vaguely defined in the harsh 
flare light . . . something large and 
gray and flat. 

Somebody was shouting very 
near him, “Put a camera on it.” 

Quite abruptly the gray thing 
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in the clearing blossomed out like 
a violent orange flower. The blast 
wave of the explosion struck 
Alexander like a fist hurling him 
flat, as a flame-colored cloud 
mushroomed upward, burning 
furiously, then sputtering out in a 
wave of intense heat. The ’copters 
still in the air closed in. 

2. A Ghost From the Antarctic 

■^UMBLY, Alexander flexed his 

’ fingers a couple of times, feel- 
ing his wrist artery hammer re- 
vealingly against the polygraph 
cuff. 

Bahr was saying. “All we want 
from you is the truth. Just a few 
simple facts. You were Security 
officer there. You admit you de- 
vised the system. Our investigation 
is going to turn up facts even- 
tually . . . you’ll help yourself if 
you save us some time.’’ 

“I’ve told you everything I 
know,’’ Alexander insisted. 

McEwen, sitting on one side of 
the room, motioned to Bahr. From 
the corner of his eye Alexander 
watched them whisper, the elderly 
DIA Director mumbling low and 
inaudible, shaking his head. 

John McEwen had arrived; Mc- 
Ewen, the white hope, the letter- 
of-the-law defender of National 
Stability and the Vannee-Elling 
way of life. He’d taken one look 
at the gaping crater five miles 
north of Wildwood, and ordered a 
complete news blackout, isolation 
of the area, and scrambling of all 
communications. This action was 
almost without precedent since the 
bleak days of 1995-96 when the 
panic wave that followed the Crash 
was at its bloodiest. 

Bahr had outlined the observed 
facts to McEwen and McEwen had 
accepted the most obvious explana- 
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tion. The three U-metal slugs miss- 
ing from the Plant had been 
carried by person or persons un- 
known pcist the road alarm and 
loaded into a vehicle in the woods 
which blew up when searchers ap- 
proached it. 

When Alexander had protested 
and brought up such details as the 
questions of method, motive, and 
the silent exit monitors at the 
Plant gates, Bahr had countered 
angrily with charges of obstruc- 
tion, interference, non-cooperation 
and concealment, and tore into the 
tardy arrival of Alexander’s Se- 
curity troops. 

Finally Alexander had played 
his trump . . . the blatant illegal- 
ity of Bahr’s DIA unit forcing an 
inventory at the Plant. McEwen 
muttered something unintelligible 
about Project Frisco, and walked 
back to stare into the crater again. 
Alexander had been packed into a 
’copter and flown to Chicago for 
questioning. 

The questioning had started six 
hours ago. 

So far neither Alexander nor 
Bahr had given the slightest indi- 
cation of their previous acquain- 
tance, imposing their own private 
rules in this cat-and-mouse game 
of polygraphy in which Alexander 
was the carefully-calibrated mouse. 
But the questioning was getting 
sharper. Bahr didn’t tire; already 
Alexander could feel fatigue catch- 
ing up with him. 

It was only a matter of time be- 
fore his ability to pick his way 
through the razor-edged questions 
would begin to falter, and confu- 
sion and bewilderment would set 
in. 

And he knew this was more than 
just a routine interrogation. 

Bahr was remembering Antarc- 
tica . . . 
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Vividly the memory flooded back 
to Alexander. Bahr had been in 
the Army then ... a sergeant in 
Communications Command, as- 
signed to the tiny post in the early- 
warning net that stretched across 
the frozen Antarctic continent. 

Alexander’s mind placed the 
date instantly: July 12th, 2019. 
Just three days after the first 
radar alert, when the scopes of 
Station 1743, buried deep in the 
Antarctic ice, had picked up three 
unidentified objects moving at pre- 
cise orbital speed over the lower 
end of South America at an alti- 
tude of 800 miles, three times 
higher than anything had traveled 
since the satellites had been scut- 
tled and the infamous Moon-rocket 
project abandoned back in the 70’s. 
An immediate report had gone to 
the special intelligence section of 
DEPEX, and the entire Western 
Bloc went into Condition B . . . 
preparation for H-missile attack. 

Antarctic Station 1743, Alexan- 
der’s command, was the chief 
early-warning unit between South- 
east Asia and the vital South 
American population centers. It 
was expected that the first hostile 
move from the Eastern Block 
would be an armored H-missile 
plunging into the buried station 
from a 600-mile altitude. The sta- 
tion had been living on coffee and 
hyperstimulated fear for forty 
hours, the air reeking with sweat 
and adrenalin, the men snarling at 
each other with increasing tension, 
when the sergeant had come into 
Alexander’s office. 

“I want six hundred sedation 
units,” he said. 

“What for. Sergeant?” 

“I am going to put half the per- 
sonnel under sedation for twelve 
hours,” the sergeant said, “before 
we have a riot.” 
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“That’s impossible,” Alexander 
said. “We’re on Condition B.” 

“If we’re hit, it won’t matter 
whether we’re sleeping in bed or 
souped up on Benny. But if those 
men out there stay awake any 
longer they’ll tear each other 
apart.” 

Alexander had known that the 
tension was growing but he was 
in command of the station, and a 
Condition B could not be ignored. 
“Suppose you let me make the de- 
cisions about the welfare of the 
men. Sergeant,” he said sharply. 
“That is not your responsibility.” 

“You stupid idiot,” the ser- 
geant said distinctly, “if I didn’t 
make it my responsibility you’d 
have been cashiered out of the 
Army in a week for snaf ! Do I get 
those sedation units?” 

“No!” Alexander managed to 
choke out. “Get out of here. Get 
back to your station.” 

Sergeant Julian Bahr turned on 
his heel. The heavy plastic door 
slammed, and he was gone. Four 
hours later, in the mess hall, one 
of the men began beating on the 
table with a heavy plastic cup. 
Someone began to scream. In a 
moment twelve hundred men were 
screaming, cursing, yelling, the 
benzedrine-stimulated fear and 
frustrated helplessness erupting in 
volcanic pandemonium. 

At the decibel peak of this first 
crescendo Alexander walked into 
the mess hall, unarmed and alone. 
He knew he might not live but the 
riot had to be stopped. What he 
said was drowned in noise; and he 
was facing a closing circle of hate- 
filled faces. With coffee mugs and 
table knives in their hands they 
crowded toward him . . . 

Something seized him from be- 
hind. Someone jerked him out the 
door, half-carried and half-dragged 
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Contemptuous of the odds against him, Bahr faced destruction 
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him down the corridor, up a flight 
of stairs and down another corri- 
dor to the weapons room. Groggily 
he saw Bahr kick the door open. 
Then with a heave Bahr threw him 
through the inner door that led to 
the weapons rack. 

Heavy-duty stunners lined the 
racks, carefully secured by a steel 
bar and padlock. “The key, give me 
the key,” Bahr demanded. 

“You’re not going to touch those 
weapons,” Alexander told him 
bluntly. “I’m still in charge of this 
station.” 

Bahr didn’t answer. He slam- 
med the inner door and bolted it as 
the sounds of the pursuing mob 
grew louder in the corridor. As the 
first pounding of cups, feet, fists 
and shoulders began on the plastic 
door, Bahr crouched in front of the 
weapons rack, his hands gripping 
the six-foot-long steel lock bar. He 
began wrenching at the bar, his 
huge back and legs straining. 

Alexander pulled a low-powered 
stunner out of his pocket'. “Get 
away from that rack,” he said. 
“Those men will take my orders or 
face mutiny charges. I’m not go- 
ing to have anybody doing any 
killing or paralyzing.” 

“Drop dead,” Bahr sneered. 

Alexander fired. Bahr screamed 
and hit the floor. The stunner 
should have paralyzed his whole 
body in a rigid knot, but it didn’t. 
Somehow, unbelievably, he grab- 
bed the back of a chair and hoisted 
himself erect, his right arm, neck 
and side frozen in the position he 
was hit, his right leg jerking in 
agonizing spasms. Bahr swung the 
chair, hitting Alexander across the 
face. The stunner flew out of his 
hand across the room. 

Dazed, Alexander saw the big 
man drag himself across the room, 
using the chair as a crutch, his 
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right leg and arm flapping. Alex- 
ander watched incredulously as 
Bahr seized the padlock in his left 
hand and slowly twisted the lock 
apart, the hard steel snapping 
with a sudden crack. Bahr tore the 
lock-bar oflF and pulled a sleek 
heavy-duty stunner from the rack 
as the plastic door cracked under 
the savage pounding, spilling a 
dozen men into the room. 

What happened after that Alex- 
ander learned later in bits and 
snatches while he was recovering 
in the Buenos Aires Military Hos- 
pital from a fractured skull and a 
broken nose. Bahr, armed only 
with an unloaded stunner, drove 
the rioters back into the mess hall, 
and though half-paralyzed, march- 
ed six hundred of them through 
twelve-hour sedation shots, order- 
ing the four frightened lieuten- 
ants around like puppy dogs. 

With half the station sedated, 
he sat at the head of the mess hall, 
stunner across his knee until his 
leg stopped jerking and his right 
side functioned again. 

Condition B was called off long 
before Alexander came out of his 
coma. No H-missile attack had oc- 
curred, the unidentified objects 
never reappeared in the sky. 

Alexander received a letter of 
commendation for his excellent 
handling of the riot, and Julian 
Bahr was court-martialled out of 
the Army for striking an officer. 

The court-martial was already 
over when Alexander regained 
consciousness. Bahr had refused 
counsel during the proceedings, 
and sat silent throughout the trial, 
glaring at the Board of Officers 
with such open hatred and con- 
tempt that only consideration of 
the extreme circumstances saved 
him from Leavenworth. 

Once out of the hospital Alex- 
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ander had tried to reopen the case, 
but there was little official interest. 
Nothing Alexander could do, they 
had informed him, could influence 
the observed facts recorded on 
Bahr’s permanent Stability Rec- 
ord : that the man was contemptu- 
ous of authority and prone to 
violence, a dangerously unstable 
personality, and hence a serious 
Stability risk. Under the basic 
principles of the Vanner-Elling 
government this meant that Bahr 
would never be allowed to climb 
above a green-card position in any 
career he might choose. 

But now, across the room from 
him, behind the glaring tights, was 
the same Julian Bahr, unquestion- 
ably a top lieutenant in DIA, the 
most powerful and mysterious of 
all governmental agencies . . . 

“Now,” Bahr said, stepping 
around in front of him. “We’ve 
given you every chance to help 
us.” 

“I’ve told you everything I 
know,” Alexander protested. His 
heart began pounding as he saw 
one of Bahr’s men move a small 
sterile tray within his range of vi- 
sion. The tray held two syringes, 
and an alcohol sponge. 

“You’re lying,” Bahr said. “We 
know that. We’ve considered the 
possibility that you may not be 
lying deliberately.” 

“I’m not lying,” said Alexander. 

“What security system was in 
force when you took command at 
Wildwood?” 

“Standard Army, Class Six.” 

“Why wasn’t that system still 
in effect last night?” 

“Because I ordered it changed.” 

“What plan did you substitute?” 

“A modified Bronstock plan.” 

"You devised it?” 

“Yes.” 


"Why did you change the se- 
curity system?” 

“I felt the old system was not 
good enough. Class Six is next to 
no security at all.” 

“And your plan was better, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

Bahr leaned down to him sav- 
agely. "Tell the truth. Major. Was 
it blackmail? Or were you bribed?” 

“You’re out of your mind,” Alex- 
ander said. 

“Didn’t you tell me last night 
that no U-metal was missing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was the U-metal missing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doesn’t that prove that your 
security system had loopholes?” 

Alexander groped for a way out 
of the trap. His eyes were burn- 
ing from the glare of the lamps; 
his mind wasn’t functioning prop- 
erly. 

“Well?” Bahr said. 

“There were no loopholes.” 

“What was your pwst before 
Wildwood, Major?” 

“Bureau of Information, New 
York.” 

“Your position?” 

“Director.” 

“Why aren’t you still there?” 

Alexander’s hands clenched the 
chair arms. “It’s on the record, 
you can look it up.” 

"I don’t have time to look it up. 
Why were you downgraded?” 

“There was a routine stability 
check,” Alexander said hoarsely. 
“I was re-evaluated, and reas- 
signed.” 

A cold smile crossed Bahr’s face. 
“Your position in BURINF was 
an important one, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“It gave you considerable na- 
tional prominence, considerable 
power . . 
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“Yes.” 

“And then they dumped you in 
a sludge-pot like Wildwood.” 

“They couldn’t do anything else,” 
Alexander protested. “I was get- 
ting shaky. The psych-men had no 
choice but to reassign me.” 

“Who bribed you. Major? What 
was the loophole in your security 
system at Wildwood?” 

“There wasn’t any loophole.” 

Bahr threw up his hands. 
“We’re getting nowhere. You ad- 
mit your security system broke 
down. There must have been loop- 
holes. You won’t tell us what they 
were. We’ll just have to stimulate 
your memory.” He pulled the 
syringe tray toward him. 

“You can’t use that,” Alexander 
protested. “I have not been charg- 
ed with any major crime or espion- 
age. I have no legal counsel here. 
And only qualified therapists in 
DEPCO can use drugs, after a 
case hak been properly reviewed.” 

“He’s right,” McEwen said 
wearily from the side of the room. 
“He’s on sound legal ground.” 

Bahr turned to the older man. 
“This is an emergency. The man 
is obviously lying.” 

“We can’t help that.” 

“Mac, Project Frisco itself may 
hang on the information he 
has . . .” 

“The law is the law, Julian,” 
McEwen said, “Project Frisco or 
no Project Frisco. You can’t deep- 
probe this man.” 

Bahr’s eyes glittered. For a mo- 
ment his heavy, impassive face 
started to twist with rage. Then 
he shrugged. 

“All right. We’ll hold him and 
try to clear it through Washing- 
ton. Let’s check the teletype now 
and see if anything new has turn- 
ed up.” 

When Bahr was gone they took 


off the pressure bandages, the per- 
plates and salivators, the respira- 
tor and the restraining jacket. 
“Cigarette, Major?” 

He nodded, inhaled gratefully. 
Like many people of ability and 
imagination, Harvey Alexander 
feared more than anything else 
the psychologically abhorrent 
process of having his brain picked 
by strangers. Now, having escaped 
it, he was almost dizzy with ela- 
tion hardly noticing the skilfull 
hands that were attending him, 
until he felt an itching in his nose, 
and went to scratch it. 

His wrists were bound. 

He strained and tlirashed, and 
found his ankles strapped too. A 
huge light was being lowered 
from the ceiling. Above him, like 
serious, pale, eager-faced gar- 
goyles, were Bahr’s young men. 

There was a sudden sharp pain 
in his thigh. 

He screamed. 

3. The Leak 

TT WAS the break Julian Bahr 

had needed since the very begin- 
ning eleven months before, and 
now when there was something 
for him to grab hold of, John Mc- 
Ewen had decided to put on the 
brakes. 

McEwen was saying. “Julian, 
we’re out of our depth. We’re deal- 
ing with something we can’t han- 
dle by ourselves . . .” His voice 
quivered and he spread his hands 
helplessly. 

Bahr choked down his anger and 
impatience. In the early days of 
his DIA work . he had liked Mc- 
Ewen thoroughly, and felt a pow- 
erful obligation to this fatherly, 
impeccably honest older man who 
had salvaged him from the drunk- 
en, thwarted existence he had sunk 
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into after his court-martial from 
the Army. 

But McEwen had changed. Since 
the beginning of Project Frisco 
Bahr had watched him crumbling, 
bit by bit, until it seemed incred- 
ible that this sick-looking creature 
could be the same man that he had 
known before. 

Something out of the ordinary 
had been going on. Nothing tang- 
ible ... a dozen incidents nobody 
could explain, patterned only in 
that they did not fit any reasonable 
pattern of normal occurrence. The 
theft of a commercial codebook re- 
ported from a San Francisco of- 
fice. Scattered unexplained radar 
pickups fanning across the Mid- 
west over six months time, with- 
out identification of target. The 
hijacking of a thermite truck on 
the New York-Chicago Express- 
way, followed a week later by six 
simultaneous thermite fires over a 
hundred-mile area, photographed 
by chance by a passing jet liner. 
The disappearance, under ques- 
tionable circumstances, of several 
dozen men in key scientific and 
government posts. . . . 

The presence of any imponder- 
able in the delicate social and eco- 
nomic machinery of the country un- 
der the Vanner-Elling eco-govern- 
ment was intolerable. The balance 
of power between the Federation 
Americas in the west and the Sino- 
Eastem bloc was far too delicate 
to permit unexplained incidents. 
That balance had teetered once, in 
1965, and the world still bore the 
scars of that brief, bitter war. 
After the violent economic crash 
that had engulfed the world in 
1995, a different sort of balance 
had been forged, but still a bal- 
ance. 

Project Frisco, under Julian 
Bahr’s diligent direction, had 


thrown the entire striking power 
of the DIA into a swift, silent 
search for a pattern behind the 
occurrences. 

For eleven months they had run 
up against a blank wall ... a 
thousand leads traced down, lead- 
ing nowhere. No clue to the 
enemy’s intentions, nor even to 
the enemy’s identity. Only the 
growing conviction that the pattern 
was hastily conceived. 

And now, for the first time, a 
chink in the armor, a possible 
break . . . 

And John McEwen was afraid 
to go on. 

“Listen to me, Mac,’’ Bahr said. 
“We’ve got something here at last 
that we can get our hands on!’’ 

Weakly, McEwen shook his 
head. “The DIA has its limits, Ju- 
lian. An atomic theft . . . this is 
out of our hands.’’ 

Bahr’s face hardened. “Mac, we 
can’t back out now even if we 
wanted to. We’ve got to hang on 
if it kills us.” 

“I ... I don’t see . . .” 

“Whoever stole that U-metal 
made a mistake. A very bad mis- 
take.” 

“Mistake?” said McEwen. 

“There was nothing wrong with 
those exit monitors. They were 
working fine. You couldn’t get a 
radium-painted watch dial past 
them without tripping the alarm, 
and they were permanently sealed 
so they couldn’t have been discon- 
nected.” 

McEwen looked up. “Then you 
think Alexander was telling the 
truth?” 

“Not necessarily. But some 
things have checked out. Whoever 
took that U-metal out of the Plant 
had it so effectively shielded that 
it didn’t trigger the exit monitors.” " 

McEwen blinked. “But that 
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doesn’t make sense. The very mini- 
mum shielding for that stuff would 
be a foot-thick slab of lead. No- 
body could have carried that out 
past the guards.” 

“A man could get a property 
pass,” Bahr said softly. 

“For a truck-load of U-metal 
and shielding?” 

“Oh, no. But maybe for a brief- 
case.” 

“You’re not making sense,” Mc- 
Ewen said. “Those slugs . . .” 

Bahr slammed his fist down on 
the desk. “Mac, it happened. Of 
course it doesn’t make sense, 
there’s no earthly way anyone 
could cram those slugs and shield- 
ing into a small package and waltz 
out the gate with them, but that 
is exactly what must have hap- 
pened.” His eyes were bright on 
the Director’s face. “All right, 
suppose a special shield vxls used 
. . . a very special shield, say, may- 
be just a monomolecular layer of 
neutrons packed in tight like the 
tiles in a mosaic ... an invisible 
skin built into the wall of a brief- 
case, completely impermeable to 
any radiation . . .” 

“There isn’t any such shield,” 
McEwen said flatly. “If the East- 
ern Bloc were within five years of 
something like that, British Intel- 
ligence would have told us long 
ago. And nobody in this country is 
working in nuclear physics . . . 
they don’t even dare talk about 
things like that any more for fear 
DEPCO will be down their 
throats . . .” 

“In other words,” Bahr said 
quietly, “there is nothing known 
that could be used as a shield like 
that.” 

“What do you mean?” McEwen 
said hoarsely after a long moment. 
“What are you trying to say?” 

“I’m saying that we’ve been try- 


ing so hard to pin all these occur- 
rences down to the Eastern Bloc 
that we’ve ignored what was star- 
ing us in the face,” Bahr said. 
“Nothing has fit together, but 
these things have been purposeful, 
just the same. Those thermite fires 
. . . all six burned in front of 
searchlight reflectors* and beamed 
straight up. The high-frequency 
signals we’ve been trying to pin 
down . . . not messages, not traffic 
or Morse characters, just sig- 
nals . . .” 

Bahr stood up, his huge body 
filling the room. “What have we 
been looking for, Mac? A Chinese 
guerilla unit? A Ruski intelligence 
team? Maybe even a BRINT unit 
checking our reaction speed? We’ve 
been looking for something we 
could recognize and classify, some- 
thing we Icnow . . . and we haven’t 
found it. But nothing that we 
know could have gotten those slugs 
out of the Wildwood Plant.” 

McEwen’s face was gray. “Ju- 
lian, if there were a remote possi- 
bility . . .” 

“I saw that explosion last night, 
Mac. I saw the thing before it ex- 
ploded. That U-metal would be 
worthless to any human agent, but 
to an Alien intelligence team, it 
might be a different story. We 
can’t guess what they might have 
wanted it for. Their idea of intel- 
ligence might be as different from 
ours as ... as DIA from BRINT.” 

Slowly, almost feebly, McEwen 
fumbled in his pocket, pulled out a 
white box and took out a capsule. 
“What do you think we should do, 
Julian?” 

“First, sew up last night’s inci- 
dent tight. That means blackout 
of all news stories, and indoctrina- 
tion of the areas where the power 
failed. Make up a cover story to 
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He had no answers to the vicious questions 
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give them, and make it good. 
BURINF can take care of that . . 

With an obvious effort of will 
John McEwen straightened up. “If 
there’s a leak ... if even a hint 
gets into circulation ... it could 
be worse than the crash.” 

“There won’t be a leak,” Bahr 
said confidently. “We’ll keep 
everything to do with this incident 
and any new ones under top se- 
curity . . . but most important of 
all, don’t use the word Aliens in 
any communications. Dfan’t hint at 
it, don’t joke about it, don’t say it, 
or write it, or think it. Because if 
there are Aliens . . .” 

With all the force and precision 
of a guillotine blade, the blackout 
fell on the incident of the Wild- 
wood Power Plant raid. 

The coverup was fast, and skil- 
full. From somewhere in BURINF 
there emerged a newscast story of 
a power-line failure between 
Wildwood and St. Louis, causing 
a power blackout the previous 
night. Broadcast over a tightly con- 
trolled net to reach only St. Louis 
and its suburban centers, it reas- 
sured everyone and explained 
everything, even though it was a 
complete and deliberate lie. 

North of Wildwood Road Wash- 
ed Out signs went up on all wheel- 
strips leading within twenty miles 
of the crater. Major Harvey Alex- 
ander’s absence was covered, and 
the cordon of young, serious-faced 
DIA men circulating in the Plant 
area was explained as a team of 
auditors evaluating the Plant oper- 
ations to prevent another break- 
down. 

It was done swiftly and efficient- 
ly, but to no avail. 

When the leak came, it was 
from a totally accidental and un- 
forseeable source. 


Station WDOM-TV in Jefferson 
City, Illinois, reported that a lo- 
cal hunter in the bush had been 
awakened by an explosion in the 
region of the Wildwood Power 
Plant. A forest ranger had also 
seen the blast, and noticed the con- 
centration of helicopters in the 
area . . . 

Bahr only caught the last few 
lines before the commercial, but 
that was enough. Cursing, he or- 
dered the story squelched, and the 
phone line to WDOM began buzz- 
ing. 

But the move was not fast 
enough; already Station BCQN in 
Canada, on a network that was 
not under DIA censorship, had 
called WDOM for details. Some- 
one at the station blundered and 
said the story was being killed. 
Fifteen minutes later, in a sched- 
uled newscast the Canadian station 
opened the dike. 

“A mysterious explosion in the 
vicinity of the Wildwood, Illinois, 
Atomic Power Project, has become 
the subject of a furious DIA cen- 
sorship move,” the announcer said. 
“Earlier this evening Station 
WDOM-TV reported two eye-wit- 
ness accounts of the strange blast, 
which occurred shortly after mid- 
night, but further details have 
been totally suppressed. In spite 
of the censorship move, however, 
an amateur radio group TBX- 
57HC3 picked up some police-fre- 
quency radio chatter last night, 
originating in the blast area. TBX 
has provided us with a tape re- 
cording of this chatter, which we 
have edited somewhat in prepara- 
tion for this rebroadcast . . .” 

Bahr was on the phone person- 
ally before the first sentence of the 
newscast was finished. He listened 
to make sure it was going to be 
as bad as it sounded. Finally he 
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was connected with the manager 
of the BCQN station. 

“This is Julian Bahr, Assistant 
Director DIA, speaking for the Di- 
rector. We’ve just caught the 
beginning of your broadcast, and 
you seem to have some misinforma- 
tion about the situation here at 
Wildwood.’’ 

“Really?” The manager’s voice 
was languid. 

“We’ll be glad to give you a com- 
plete picture of the situation in an- 
other half hour, but we’d like to 
request that you hold oif on that 
broadcast. It might cause confu- 
sion to have different interpreta- 
tions of the event in circulation.” 

“Yes, I should think it would,” 
the manager said. 

“Then you’ll cancel the broad- 
cast?” 

“Oh, I’m really afraid that 
would be out of the question, Mr. 
Bahr . . .” The voice was regretful, 
but quite firm. 

Bahr caught the remark from 
the radio about the tape recording, 
and realized instantly that TBX 
was a cover code for one of the 
Canadian intercepts for British 
Intelligence. He covered the mouth- 
piece with his hand. 

“BRINT picked up our ’copter 
chatter last night,” he said, look- 
ing at McEwen’s white face. 

“They’ve got to kill it,” McEwen 
said hoarsely. 

Bahr uncovered the mouthpiece. 
“We would appreciate it very much 
if you could hold that broadcast, 
somehow,” he said, throwing up 
the lure. There was no time to 
lose. 

“Er ... do you think we could 
get a reporting team into the 
area?” That meant, of course, a 
BRINT intelligence team. 

“I doubt it,” Bahr countered, 
curious to see just how eager 
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BRINT was. “We’ll give you a 
complete report . . .” 

“I’m not sure that would be com- 
■pletely satisfactory. We really 
can’t wait that long and then 
there’s the matter of how much 
you can tell us.” 

They were eager. Very eager. 

“Well, but the Wildwood Plant 
is a highly classified government 
project,” Bahr said. “Not that I 
doubt your discretion ...” 

“Of course, I understand the 
problem you have with Security,” 
the manager said, warming to the 
bargain. In the background Bahr 
could hear the first fragments of 
’copter-chatter coming through . . . 
his own voice, directing the Unit 
Seven ’copters toward the strike 
area. “Still, we do have an obliga- 
tion to our public to verify news- 
casts as thoroughly as we can . . .” 
Meaning that BRINT knew some- 
thing was in the wind but hadn’t 
pinned it down yet. Bahr cupped 
his hand over the mouthpiece and 
turned to McEwen and Carmine. 

“BRINT wants in. Badly. They 
must have flushed Project Frisco 
and . . .” 

He never finished the sentence. 
Quite suddenly McEwen clutched 
at his chest and moaned, his eyes 
bulging. His breath went ragged, 
his face turning blue. 

“Get a doctor,” Bahr roared, 
slamming the phone down. "For 
cripes sake get a doctor!” 

A doctor arrived in a few min- 
utes, but it was too late. McEwen 
was dead, diagnosis coronary oc- 
clusion precipitated by overwork 
and sudden shock. 

As the white-coated ambulance 
attendant carried the stretcher out, 
Frank Carmine put a hand on 
Baiir*s shoulder. “Well, Julian,” 
he said, “it looks like it’s up to 
you, now.” 
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4. Bahr Wins a Skirmish 

T IBBY AIjLISON, makeup pen- 
cil in hand, was trying ineflfec- 
tually to smooth her dark red hair 
and paint her mouth back into 
shape as the small private elevator 
shot up from the lobby of the New 
York DEPEX building to DIA 
headquarters on the eightieth floor. 

Julian should have called her 
when he got back into town last 
night , . . but of course he didn’t. 
Instead, there was a visit from 
Adams that morning in her office 
at DEPCO. Little, weasel-faced 
Adams, with his warm profession- 
al smile and his cold eyes watch- 
ing her. Libby shuddered. Every- 
thing in her years of psychologist’s 
training screamed out whenever 
Adams came near her . . . 

Not that Adams had mentioned 
Julian, of course. No request to 
review her case-work on him, no 
suggestion that a machine-analysis 
of her reports on him might be in 
order . . . nothing as straightfor- 
ward as that from the DEPCO 
Director. Just a lot of smooth jar- 
gon about the threat of an aggres- 
sive, unstable, ambitious person- 
ality to the smooth functioning of 
a Truly Stable Society and 
“thoughts” on her sworn duties as 
a Department of Control psycho- 
therapist to help identify and 
weed out such unstable personali- 
ties before they could constitute a 
threat. 

Adams hadn’t said a single word 
about Julian, but it was there; he 
had been talking about Julian 
every inch of the way, and he 
knew that she knew it. 

And after Adams had gone, 
Libby knew for certain that some- 
thing had happened last night, 
something bad, and that Adams 
knew about it, and hence DEPCO, 
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and that neither Adams nor 
DEPCO liked it . . . 

The elevator stopped, and Libby 
stepped across to the DIA recep- 
tion desk. The girl put through 
her call when she saw Libby’s 
white DEPCO card. 

Bahr answered. She listened to 
his invective. A moment later she 
put the phone down and smiled 
warmly at the receptionist. “He’ll 
see me,” she said . . . 

The long, high-ceilinged DIA 
headquarters was the center of a 
storm of subdued but feverish ac- 
tivity. Everywhere was a flurry of 
clerks, division heads, scribes, all 
so feverishly intent on what they 
were doing that they nearly trip- 
ped over her as she came down the 
corridor. 

The door to McEwen’s office was 
wide open. Julian Bahr sat at the 
Director’s desk, the cone of a dic- 
tating machine in one hand. Frank 
Carmine was nearby. 

Here was the center of the sense 
of urgency and tension that per- 
vaded the place. Bahr’s face was 
tense and angry, his eye bloodshot, 
his mouth a hard, confident line. 
With her trained psychologist’s eye 
Libby could see the danger signals 
like foot-t^.11 handwriting on the 
wall. The controls, the adjustments 
she had tried so hard to build into 
his personality were beginning to 
snap, one by one . . . 

“Julian, I want to talk to you.” 

He slammed the microphone 
down and pulled her to the side 
of the room. “Damn it, Libby, I 
can’t see you now. Go on down 
below and I’ll be down when I can 
break away.” 

“We have an appointment now.” 

His scowl deepened. “I told you 
I’m busy.” 

“I know you’re busy. So am I. 
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Libby came forward, refusing to accept Bahr's evasion. 
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That's why I’ve got to talk to you 
now.” 

"Look,” he said, ‘T’ve got a 
Condition C problem to handle, 
and a new job to get under con- 
trol. I don’t have time for your . . . 
interview. . . .” 

“All right,” she said, “then I’ll 
drop your case right now. I’ll have 
another worker assigned to you to- 
morrow, if you like. A man, in case 
you don’t want any more . . . inter- 
views . . . with women.” 

Bahr stared at her, his face 
heavy with anger. She knew she 
had struck his Achilles heel . . . 
his savage, almost pathological 
fear of the DEPCO mind invaders, 
the one beast in his twenty-first 
century jungle he did not know 
how to cope with. He glared at her, 
his hand still clenching her arm. 
Then he nodded to the anteroom 
that still had his name on the 
door, and pushed her roughly in- 
side. He kicked the door shut and 
turned on her. “All right, what do 
you want?” 

“Julian, what’s going on here? 
Where’s Mac?” 

Bahr told her. It was like a slap 
in the face. “We’re keeping it out 
of the newscasts until we have 
things under better control. Of 
course we notified the key govern- 
ment people.” 

“But . . . dead.” She shook her 
head helplessly. Now there was no 
doubt why Adams had come to her 
office. 

“So you’re the Director now,” 
Libby said. 

“For the time being, yes. I can’t 
let this Project sag while DEPCO 
bickers about a new appointment.” 

“Oh, it won’t sag! Not with Ju- 
lian Bahr running things.” She 
turned on him viciously. “You 
should have seen yourself out 
there! The Commanding General, 
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whipping his whole Army into 
trembling readiness. You love it, 
don’t you? Blood pressure up, 
adrenals pumping, ego swelling up 
like a purple balloon. . . .” 

“That’s about enough from 
you!” 

“Not quite enough, Julian. 
Adams was in to see me this morn- 
ing. You’re going to have to resign 
as Director.” 

“Resign! But I’ve been working 
for five years for this job.” 

“I know that. I’ve been watch- 
ing you, and I knew all along it 
was coming to this. You can’t keep 
the job. DEPCO won’t let you.” 

“They’ve got to let me,” Bahr 
said flatly. “Nobody else knows 
what Project Frisco is . . . not 
even BRINT. They’re going out of 
their minds over there, they don’t 
even know the cover-name for the 
Project. But since last night. 
Project Frisco is a Condition C 
operation. We aren’t dealing with 
Eastern Bloc activity. Lib. It’s 
more than that.” 

Then he told her about the U- 
metal, and the exit monitors, and 
the whole story. 

“You mean you think something 
extraterrestrial was responsible 
for the raid?” 

“For everything. God knows 
how long it’s been going on. The 
thermite fires, the disappearances 
. . . did you know that John Cul- 
len vanished from his home last 
night? There’s no man in the coun- 
try who knows more about our 
Stability Control system, and now 
all of a sudden he’s gone. Libby, 
somebody’s got to track this thing 
down and find out what’s happen- 
ing while there’s still time.” He 
stopped suddenly. “You think I’m 
lying, don’t you?” 

“No, Julian, I think you’re tell- 
ing the absolute truth.” 
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“You don’t think I can do it, do 
you?” 

Libby did not answer. 

“And you don’t want me to try,” 
Bahr said bitterly. “You’d rather 
have me stick my neck in the yoke 
like a work horse and let some- 
body crack a whip over me. Well, 
I’ve taken too damned many or- 
ders, and now I’m going to give 
some.” 

“Julian, you just won’t under- 
stand.” 

“You’d like to stop me, wouldn’t 
you?” he said. “Push me back in 
the rut. Punch some new holes in 
my Stability Card and dump me 
back at the bottom of the heap 
again. That’s what you want, isn’t 
it?” 

“It isn’t what I want or don’t 
want,” Libby said wearily. “If you 
won’t step down now, I can’t pro- 
tect you any more. You’ll have a 
DEPCO man in your office before 
you can turn around. You’ll never 
know what hit you. They’ll find 
that you’re unstable and danger- 
ous for anything but a green-card 
job. They’ll take one look at your 
real Stability profile, and down- 
grade you right into a fruit-pick- 
ing battalion.” 

Suddenly he laughed. “I don’t 
believe you,” he said. “You’ve been 
handing me this Stability garbage 
for five years now. Always trying 
to make me stop pushing ... as 
if I couldn’t handle the job. I as- 
sure you I can.” 

“It’s not that,” she said. “It’s 
what you might do in the job. And 
I’ve been covering for you, believe 
me, but I can’t do it any longer. 
If you don’t quit this job right 
now, I can’t help you any more.” 

He walked around the room, 
slamming his fist into his palm. 
“Okay,” he said unexpectedly. “I’ll 
quit, then. But I’ll need time to 


get Project Frisco straightened 
out, first.” 

“How much time? Two days? 
Three?” 

“God,, no! I couldn’t get any- 
thing done that soon.” 

She shook her head. “No good, 
Julian. I’ve got to have a definite 
date. You’re up for an automatic 
DEPCO check right now. You 
can’t get away from it . . . the 
best I can do is stall them. And 
if you won’t give me a definite 
date. I’ll call them right now.” 

“For God’s sake., what do you 
want me to do?” Then hq stopped, 
searched her face. “Libby . . .” 

“I mean it, Julian.” 

“You’re bluffing,” he said. “If I 
get my stability clearance revoked, 
it’s your neck too. There goes your 
career. Think about that.” 

“I already have.” Libby turned 
and picked up the phone, dialed 
the DEPCO exchange. 

Bahr watched her make the con- 
nection all the way through to 
Adams’ office. Then he hit her with 
it. 

“You’d better think about Tim- 
my before you make that call,” he 
said. 

Very slowly, Libby put the 
phone back on the hook, turned to 
face him. All the fight was gone 
from her suddenly. She felt weak, 
and sick. “You couldn’t be that rot- 
ten,” she said. “Not even you.” - 

“I want this job.” 

“Julian, you promised.” 

“Things are different now. And 
I’m not going to do any favors for 
somebody who’s selling me down 
the river.” 

“Julian, he’s your child too. I’m 
entitled to one child, with my job 
rating. I’ll raise him and support 
him. I won’t tie you down or even 
ask for partial support. All I want 
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is your signature and a BHE test. 
Is that asking a favor?” 

“You can stand a five-point cut 
in your Stability rating,” Bahr 
said brutally. “I can’t. I can’t even 
stand a DEPCO review. Particu- 
larly when my therapist has 
been . . .” 

“Julian! He’s your son! I don’t 
want to lose him. Do you want him 
to go through the same thing you 
did . . . the Playhome, and Play- 
school, and Techschool and every- 
thing? You don’t know what those 
schools are like now. They didn’t 
experiment with the children when 
you went . . .” 

“Those are DEPCO projects,” 
Bahr said. “That’s your outfit run- 
ning them . . . don’t you like 
them?” 

“There’s a lot about DEPCO I 
don’t like, that’s neither here nor 
there . . .” 

“Then get them changed.” 

“They’re all right, most of the 
time. Most of the kids come 
through all right, as long as 
they’re not too stubborn or inde- 
pendent. But what if he’s like you, 
Julian? What if he fights back?” 

“Then good for him. I took it, 
he can.” 

Libby pushed away from him, 
looked at him coldly. “I could name 
you anyw'ay, and have you dumped 
as a Stability risk for refusing to 
accept paternity.” 

“And I can get eight men to 
swear you picked them up and took 
them to bed without a prostitute’s 
license. Eight men who can keep 
up the story under polygraph.” 

“Julian,” she said, “what makes 
you so rotten?” 

“You’re the psych doc. You 
ought to know.” Then, inexplic- 
ably, she was in his arms, and he 
was crushing her against him, his 
face in her hair, his hands digging 


desperately into her shoulders. 
“Oh, God, Libby, I don’t want to 
fight you. I didn’t mean it about 
Tim. I swear I’ll quit this job just 
as soon as I can get things under 
control, but it means too much to 
me right now, it just means too 
damned much. You’ve got to go 
along on my terms. . . .” 

“I know.” She tried to keep the 
tears back, clinging to him. “But 
believe me, if you start to go off 
the deep end. I’ll turn your case 
over to DEPCO lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

Bahr laughed, and tipped her 
chin up gently, kissed her. “That’s 
fair enough. You watch me. . . .” 

The intercom crackled. “Julian? 
We’ve got a BRINT man on the 
wire here.” 

“What does he want?” Bahr 
snapped. “I can’t talk to him. . . .” 

“I think you’d better,” Carmine 
said. “There’s been a landing up 
in Canada. BRINT won’t let us 
into the area unless you head the 
team yourself. They want to know 
right away.” 

“Hell,” Bahr said. “Tell them 
yes. I’ll be in the air in three min- 
utes.” He snapped the speaker 
switch to off. 

“Julian. . . .” 

“Not now, not now. This is im- 
portant. You stall that DEPCO 
team,” he said. “I don’t care how 
you do it, but stall them.” 

Then he was gone. She walked 
around the room cursing him for 
the things he could do to her, and 
herself because she couldn’t fight 
him, biting her lip trying not to 
cry. 

Two people. A man who could 
not possibly understand, or give 
a damn, and a woman who could 
not help loving him. 

She found the elevator and 
started down for street level. 
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5. A Ride With the Dead 

TTARVEY ALEXANDER ac- 
cepted the preferred capsule 
and popped it into his mouth 
while the nurse and attendant 
watched. 

The nurse nodded. “That should 
hold him for another eight hours,” 
she said. 

“He’s on the list for recoop in 
the morning,” the attendant said. 
“Doc says around nine.” 

Alexander leaned weakly back 
against the pillow. His eyes were 
already beginning to blink. As the 
nurse and attendant left, he 
opened his eyes and turned his 
head sharply, listening to hear if 
the door locked from the outside. 
The solenoid lock did not buzz, and 
he leaned back with a sigh. Very 
sloppy. He opened his mouth and 
lifted the not-yet-dissolved capsule 
from under his tong^ue. 

During all the dizzy, kaleidosco- 
pic period while he had been re- 
covering from the deep-probe, 
escape had been evolving in his 
mind. There was no question that 
his neck depended upon his finding 
out what had actually happened at 
the Wildwood Plant. He was cer- 
tain that Bahr’s investigation 
would never clear him, even if Mc- 
Ewen would back him to the hilt. 
He would be recooped, and treated 
with chemo-shock, and wind up in 
a fruit-picking battalion with a 
new name, a new identity, and 
a blacked-out memory. 

He looked out the window of his 
room. The hospital was surrounded 
by a ten-foot wall, with guards at 
the gates. He was undoubtedly in 
a maximum-security wing that 
could be reached only by elevator, 
or by passing guards. It was a 
suburban hospital, undoubtedly the 
George Kelley. 
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And that, he thought, was a 
break. . . . 

When he had been assigned to 
the Wildwood Plant, Alexander 
had spent several weeks studying 
all the major security systems of 
note in the world: prisons, psy- 
chotic wards, A-plants, computing 
centers, the Kingsley mines, the 
Chinese and Soviet political camps. 
He had also studied the Kelley sys- 
tem, modelled on the Bronstock 
system used in Eastern European 
“rehabilitation” centers. He had 
found no noticeable weakness in 
the Kelley system at the time, but 
then he had been on the outside, 
not the inside. 

And that, he decided, made a 
very great deal of difference. 

He opened the door a crack, ear 
pressed against the aluminum sill, 
listening for the telltale vibrations 
of the alarm gongs used in the 
Kelley. There was nothing. Some- 
where below, he knew, a master- 
panel lit up any time a patient’s 
door was opened, but it was nearly 
dinner time and most of the per- 
sonnel would be occupied. Even the 
hall TV scanners were dim, 
though he knew the slightest alarm 
would instantly throw the hallways 
and rooms under surveillance. 

He padded across to the men’s 
lavatory and ducked inside. He col- 
lected all the toilet paper rolls and 
hand towels he could find and 
crossed swiftly back into his room. 

It took only moments to crumple 
the paper and towels, wrap them 
in a sheet from the bed, and stuff 
them under the sponge-plastic mat- 
tress. There was a bed-light on the 
wall; he pulled out the plug, rip- 
ped the lamp off the wire, and bent 
the naked copper ends into a neat 
pair of lobster claws. 

Finally, he dropped the three 
metal toilet-paper rollers into a 
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pillow case stripped from the bed. 
Pulling all his clothes off, he plug- 
ged the lamp cord back in the wall 
socket and touched the lobster- 
claws together near the nest of 
torn paper. There was a shower of 
sparks, and the fuse blew, but he 
blew gently into the paper nest and 
was rewarded by a tiny flame. 

: The power came back immediate- 
ly on an emergency circuit. The 
smoke was already beginning to 
pour from the heated sponge mat- 
tress. Choking, Alexander threw 
the door into the hall open and 
peered out as smoke began to bil- 
low out. 

As he had expected, there was a 
turnoff at the end of the corridor, 
with a civilian guard posted. Alex- 
ander waited until the smoke in 
the corridor grew thick enough to 
haze out the nearest TV scanner. 
Then he screamed “Fire!” and ran 
toward the guard, with the pillow- 
case blackjack held out of sight. 

The guard jerked up in surprise, 
staring incredulously at the man 
running at him stark naked down 
the corridor. On the dead run, 
Alexander swung the pillow case. 

As soon as the guard hit the 
floor Alexander unzipped the front 
of his light-blue duty coveralls, 
hoisted the limp form to his shoul- 
der and hurried back to the room. 
Smoke was billowing out the door, 
and in the distance he heard the 
flre-gong clanging. Alexander held 
the coveralls and let the gpaard 
slide out of them like an egg yolk. 
Once into the coveralls, he shoved 
the guard’s body into the smoke- 
filled room. 

At the end of the corridor there 
was a sudden burst of noise . . . 
undoubtedly the fire squad. Alexan- 
der took a deep breath and plung- 
ed into the smoke. He seized the 
guard’s ankle and began to back 
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out slowly, coughing noticeably as 
the first of the emergency crew 
arrived. 

Eager hands helped him pull the 
guard, face down, out of the room. 
Someone started artificial respira- 
tion, and Alexander coughed into 
his hands and backed away as 
more people and equipment began 
to arrive. Twenty seconds later 
Alexander was walking slowly 
away, past several interns who 
were hurrying toward the noise, 
and into the main-wing corridor 
of the George Kelley Hospital. 

With the first step behind him, 
Alexander moved swiftly toward 
the service elevator. It was only 
a matter of time before somebody 
noticed that the victim in the 
smoke-filled room was a guard and 
not a patient; he had to get be- 
yond the hospital walls before the 
security alarm went off. 

He found the morgue in the 
basement, adjacent to a loading 
platform in the rear of the main 
part of the building. He reached 
it through an employee’s stairwell 
and a concrete tunnel leading past 
the power pile. 

Chicago, like all major cities, 
had a central autopsy room, and 
the Kelley, like other hospitals in 
the city, shipped all its cadavers 
there on a day-to-day basis. The 
transit was usually made at night 
to avoid traffic on Wahanakee 
Drive. Now Alexander saw that 
the two-wheeled truck was still 
waiting, backed up to the loading 
platform while the drivers were in 
the cafeteria for coffee. There were 
four stretchers, with sheets cover- 
ing the bodies, loaded into the back 
of the refrigerated truck. 

Alexander scrambled up the tail- 
gate, and climbed in back of the 
stretchers. 

He heard the drivers returning, 
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and crouched down half-covering 
himself with a sheet. Heavy foot- 
steps came to the back of the truck. 
The tailgate squeaked up. The 
doors closed with a clang, and he 
was locked with four bodies in a 
black, freezing coffin. 

Then they were rolling. ... 

He waited until he was certain 
the truck was on open through- 
way before he groped forward in 
the darkness until his hand touch- 
ed the gyro mount. 

The gyro was one of the air- 
driven Robling types, very simple, 
very reliable, the flywheel driven 
by a tiny stream of air impinging 
on the peripheral turbine blades. 
Once it was in motion, very little 
energy was needed to keep the 
heavy rotor turning at a high 
enough speed to stabilize the 
truck. The flywheel and turbine 
blades were shielded, but directly 
under the pressure nozzle there 
was a slot to let the air out. 

Alexander moved his fingertip 
up gingerly until he felt the tur- 
bine blades nick the tip of his fin- 
gernail like a buzz saw. Then he 
pulled one of the toilet paper roll- 
ers and rammed it up against the 
spinning turbine. 

There was a shower of hot 
sparks. The turbine screamed. 
The whole truck bucked and top- 
pled with a long skidding crash, 
wrenching the doors open and 
hurling the four corpses out on 
top of him on the ground. 

There were curses from the cab 
as the drivers piled out. They 
shoved the corpses . . . and Alex- 
ander . . . unceremoniously out of 
the way, and crawled into the 
truck with the flashlight, peering 
at the gyro. 

Alexander slid into the shadow 
of the truck and ran to the shoul- 
der of the road. He slithered down 


into a drainage ditch as headlights 
approached. 

There were airartment buildings 
nearby, and now people were run- 
ning down the road toward the 
wrecked truck. In the distance he 
heard the first faint rising whine 
of a siren. 

He climbed up and crossed the 
highway as the steady trickle of 
people grew into a crowd and 
jammed the traffic. 

He was out . . . 

He found an apartment building 
with the door wide open, the ten- 
ants out on the highway sharing 
in the excitement. He picked up 
the lobby phone, dialed a suburban 
Chicago number. Three long rings, 
and then a woman’s voice said, 
“Hello?” 

“BJ?” 

"Yes. Who is this?” 

“Harvey.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then a cool, deliberate answer. 
“Oh . . .” 

“Listen to me, BJ. This is very 
important. I’m over on Wahanakee 
Drive, at the Kingston Apart- 
ments. Can you pick me up at the 
parking lot by the north en- 
trance?” 

“Can’t you take a cab over?” 
The voice was distant, noncommit- 
tal. 

“No, I can’t. I’m in trouble.” 

“I’ll be right over . . .” 

Alexander moved through the 
shadows toward the lot. He knew 
Chicago fairly well, having spent 
three of his Christmas vacations 
here during his West Point days, 
courting his now ex-wife, Betty 
Jean Wright. From her apartment 
to this part of Wahanakee Drive 
was about twenty minutes. He 
hoped the police would start 
searching the buildings before 
throwing up roadblocks. The Kel- 
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ley would certainly notify them 
. . . and the DIA . . . about him 
as soon as they heard of the wreck- 
ed truck . . . and he didn’t want 
to get BJ in trouble with the po- 
lice and DIA, smashed-up mar- 
riage or no. . . . 

The crash, dirty, stinking, bloody 
crash that knocked the whole 
world face first into the dirt, 
knocked their marriage around, 
too. He saw BJ twice in the first 
three years, and then she told him 
she was divorcing him. BJ mar- 
ried again as soon as the divorce 
papers came through. 

When Alexander saw her some 
eight years later, on his way 
through Chicago to Mexico, he 
learned that the second marriage 
had folded too. Of course any mar- 
riage lasting over five years in 
those days was a minor miracle, 
but BJ was bitter and disappoint- 
ed about it. They got drunk to- 
gether for old time’s sake, but she 
was all walled off by then, and 
there was nothing between them 
any more. . . . 

At least six sirens came scream- 
ing up Wahanakee Drive before 
he heard the crunch of gravel at 
the parking lot entrance. 

He waited until the Volta was 
almost past him, inching along on 
its single wheel; then he tossed a 
handful of gravel against the plas- 
tic side. 

“Harvey?” The Volta stopped. 
He climbed in. 

“What’s this about your being in 
trouble?” 

“I’ll tell you later. Do you know 
how to get out of here without 
running into any police road- 
blocks?” 

“Are all those cars after you?” 

“I think so.” 

“But why? What’s it all about? 
What have you done?” 
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“I just broke out of the George 
Kelley Hospital, for one thing.” 

“Out of the Kelley? But that’s 
. . .” She looked at the blue cover- 
alls. “Okay,” she said. “Hold on.” 

Alexander sat silently, watching 
her drive as she rolled through the 
Kingston development; across the 
sidewalk, through a playground 
and finally onto a golf course. 
They came off that onto an old- 
fashioned road, obviously built in 
the days of four-wheeled cars, and 
BJ stepped the Volta up to ninety. 
A moment later they merged into 
traffic on one of the new speed- 
ways, where the Volta could cruise 
along at 200 with the rest of the 
traffic. 

BJ set the car on automatic, 
letting the photosight follow the 
white lane strip, and turned to 
face him. 

“Now what’s all this about? 
What did they have you in the 
Kelley for?” 

“Recoop.” 

“You? For recoop? My God, 
Harvey.” 

He told her about the Geiger 
alert at Wildwood. She let him 
talk. All the bitterness burst 
out . . . 

“Then you think there’s some- 
thing rotten in the DIA?” She ask- 
ed him finally. 

“What does it sound like to 
you?” Alexander said. “Bahr has 
some of the men so loyal to him 
that they take his orders regard- 
less of McEwen or the law. I’ve 
got to contact McEwen, some way, 
and let him know. Maybe he won’t 
listen to me, but Julian Bahr is 
dangerous.” 

“You’re a little late. McEwen 
died early this morning. Heart at- 
tack.” 

Alexander swallowed hard. 
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course, but the European and Afri- 
can news nets have been jabbering 
about it all day. Radio Budapest 
has been beaming it over here in 
English . . 

“Beaming what over in Eng- 
lish?” 

BJ reached out and switched on 
the radio. She flicked the dial and 
picked up the nasal voice of the 


The bodies tumbled forth 
in ghoulish parade. 


“Then Bahr is running the 
DIA . . .” 

“Pending appointment of a new 
Director, yes.” 

He swore. “Then my only 
chance is to find out what actually 
happened to the U-metal that was 
taken out of the piles.” 

BJ frowned. “But they know 
what happened. DIA denies it, of 
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intercontinental Radio Budapest 
announcer. 

. . still have not retracted the 
belligerent and idiotic denial of the 
theft of a large quantity of atomic 
materials from the atomic Power 
Plant at Wildwood, Illinois, by al- 
leged interplanetary Aliens,” the 
voice was saying. “Radio Interna- 
tional has been trying to reach 
Julian Bahr, new head of the DIA 
secret police, to find out why the 
facts about the Aliens are not be- 
ing brought into the open, but Di- 
rector Bahr cannot be reached. 

“Reliable sources in New York 
now believe that another Alien 
landing has occurred in northern 
British Columbia near the Yukon 
border. BRINT and DIA investi- 
gating units are now en route to 
the site of the landing. We will 
continue to broadcast the true facts 
on this latest incident, in spite of 
the militaristic security proced- 
ures resorted to by the DIA secret 
police . . 

BJ turned it off. Alexander 
stared dazedly at the radio. “I saw 
that thing in the woods before it 
blew up,” he said finally. “I 
thought I was sick, seeing things. 
But Aliens — ” He shook his head. 
“BJ, I’ve just been through eight- 
een hours of interrogation on how 
the U-metal got out of the plant, 
and I tell you it couldn’t have. 
Even Aliens couldn’t have gotten 
U-metal out of that Plant unless 
they used thp fourth dimension to 
do it, and ' then they certainly 
wouldn’t have set off a Geiger on 
the road.” 

"They think they know how it 
was done,” BJ said, and told him 
what Radio Budapest had reported 
about a neutronic shield. 

“But why? And how is Radio 
Budapest getting all this informa- 
tion if the Security lid is on? There 


must be a hell of a leak somewhere 
in the DIA.” 

“I don’t know . . . but BURINP 
is nearly going wild. Even John 
John got flustered on his TVcast 
tonight. And an awful lot of peo- 
ple are listening to the Radio 
Budapest reports. . . .” 

The car whizzed through the 
thinning residential areas. Alexan- 
der sat silent for a long time. 

He realized now that he had 
been blocking from his mind what 
he had seen in the woods north of 
Wildwood, because he had seen it 
and yet could not understand what 
he had seen. Now he was forced 
to face it. He needed a plan, some 
simple stratagem he could act 
on and carry out to clear him- 
self. 

He laughed suddenly, as though 
some tough, unbreakable fiber in 
him had come to life again. “A hell 
of a thing,” he said. “I’ve been in 
the Army for so long I’ve almost 
forgotten how to fight. They’re go- 
ing to have to find me before they 
can drag me in, and I think that’s 
going to take some doing.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
BJ asked. 

“I’m going to find out what hap- 
pened to that Uranium. It’s the 
only hope I’ve got, with Bahr run- 
ning the DIA. If I get any inform- 
ation, I’ll get in touch with 
BRINT, I can trust them. Can you 
drive me down to Wildwood?” 

“Harvey, if these reports are 
true, it’ll be crawling with DIA 
men . , 

“I’ll have to chance that.” 

“All right. We can stop at 
my place and get you some 
clothes.” 

“I could stand a drink, too.” On 
the surface he felt a lot easier, but 
deep in his mind the questions were 
still nagging him. 
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DIA -was corrupt, and Bahr, in 
the face of .the rigid DEPCO con- 
trol system, was making a power 
grab. That much he could under- 
stand. 

But an Alien invasion . . . what 
did that mean? 

6 . The Tiger Snarls 

Bahr Director DIA stop reference 
project Frisco stop John Cullen 
and Arnold Beck reported missing 
Sunday PM from Univ Mich found 
wandering in dazed condition Cen- 
tral Los Angeles by Police 2W0 
hours stop total forty-three others 
missing similar conditions stop be- 
lieve important stop please ad- 
vise 

Bahr grinned at Carmine. 
‘‘Some of our missing people are 
turning up." He paused. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to see what they’ve done to 
Cullen and Beck. . . .” 

The radioman looked up from the 
headset. ‘‘Another urgent. Chief. 
Personal from Abrams in Chi- 
cago.” 

The message was just three 
words long, and Bahr swore when 
he saw it. 

“What is it?" Carmine asked. 

“Alexander,” Bahr said hoarse- 
ly. “Our nice, innocent, bumbling 
Major Alexander. He’s broken out 
of the Kelley.” 

Carmine blinked at him. “Chief, 
if he gets through to DEP- 
CO . . .” . 

“He won’t.” Bahr scribbled a 
quick message with Project Frisco 
priority and handed it to the 
radioman. “Abrams knows his 
stuff. Or he’d better.” 

“Come on Frank. We’ve got to 
get to Chicago.” 

Bahr climbed into the ’copter 
ahead of Carmine and sat brood- 


ing and silent while the rotor 
whined up to speed and lifted off 
the ground. 

“You can’t question these poor 
devils now,” Dr. Petri said. 
“They’re exhausted.” 

“We can’t wait,” Bahr said. “I’ll 
want each of them in a separate 
room, and I’ll want somebody with 
me who can keep them awake. Is 
that clear?” 

As he waited, Bahr thought of 
the return trip from Canada. A 
DIA car had met him at the land- 
ing field, whisked him through the 
downtown Chicago streets with 
siren at full blast, but even in that 
brief ride he had seen the change 
that had been taking place since 
the Wildwood raid. 

There was no early-morning 
bustle of people on the streets. In- 
stead, people were gathered on 
street corners, moving listlessly 
into the buildings. A huge crowd 
had gathered to watch the morn- 
ing newscast, projected on the 
eight-story screen on the Tribune 
building, with John John relaying 
the latest news from BURINF. A 
dozen times on the way to the hos- 
pital he had heard police sirens 
wailing. 

He looked up as Dr. Petri came 
to the door, nodded to him. “All 
right, Mr. Bahr. But I warn 
you . . .” 

One of Bahr’s aides stopped 
them in the corridor. “There’s a 
Mr. Whiting from DEPCO here to 
see you. Chief.” 

Bahr scowled. “Too busy,” he 
said. 

“He has an AA priority. And he 
says it’s about this Alien busi- 

T16SS« • • 

“What office of DEPCO?” Bahr 
said, stopping suddenly. 

“Foreign affairs. It’s about those 
broadcasts.” 
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Bahr relaxed. It was not 
Adams’ office. He was not eager to 
talk to anybody in DEPCO right 
now, but an AA priority was hard 
to sidestep. “Ask him to wait. 
I’ll be up as soon as I can.’’ 

He turned into a small white 
room. The polygraph operator was 
ready, and a sterile tray rested on 
the desk. “All right,” Bahr said 
to the doctor. “Bring Cullen in.” 

John Cullen was a gray-haired 
man of about sixty with a wrin- 
kled, haggard look, stooped and 
squinting as if the glaring white 
walls hurt his eyes. He was lean- 
ing heavily on his two escorts, ob- 
viously on the verge of nervous 
collapse. His eyes had the raw, un- 
natural brightness of ampheta- 
mine-induced wakefulness. 

Bahr motioned him to the PG 
seat. “I think you’d better have a 
little stimulation.” 

“Please. . . .” 

“Just a little adrenalin and 
amphetamine. You’ll feel like a 
new man.” The technician clamp- 
ed Cullen’s arm down, deliberately 
missing the vein twice. In a min- 
ute Cullen’s heart was thumping 
desperately against the chest con- 
strictor, his eyes blinking rapidly. 
“We have another dose ready, in 
case you begin to doze off,” Bahr 
said. 

Cullen was really quite coopera- 
tive after that. There were aggra- 
vating hole.s in his story, but the 
pattern was clear enough. 

He had been abducted from his 
home in Ann Arbor sometime Sun- 
day night. He could not remember 
how, nor what his captors had 
looked like. There was a long ride 
somewhere in some sort of vehicle, 
a strange room, and blindingly 
bright lights. . . . 

And the questions. . . . 

“Who was questioning you?” 


“I couldn’t see. Just a voice. An 
odd voice.” 

“A human voice?” 

“No. Definitely not . . . not 
what I heard.” The old man hesi- 
tated. “It didn’t make sense, but I 
was sure it was a tik-talker.” 

Bahr’s eyebrows went up. The 
tik-talker reduced speech to a 
burst of seven pulse characters, re- 
assembling and unscrambling them 
at the receiving end. It was quite 
reliable, but the speech itself al- 
ways had the tonal curiosities of 
electronically sliced language, and 
was easily identified by anyone 
who had ever heard it before. 

“What were the questions like?” 

Here Cullen was very clear. He 
had been asked hundreds of ques- 
tions about his work at Michigan, 
especially with regard to the Van- 
ner-Elling equations and their 
current application to controlling 
the psychological and economic 
stability of the country since the 
economic collapse of the Crash in 
1995. 

He had refused to answer ques- 
tions on one very highly classified 
project, and had been given re- 
peated low-voltage electroshocks 
until he passed out. He could not 
remember being reawakened. His 
next recollection was wandering in 
confusion through the downtown 
Los Angeles streets until the po- 
lice picked him up for vagrancy. 

He also refused to tell Bahr 
what the project was, or anything 
about it, even though Bahr threat- 
ened him with more amphetamine. 
Cullen knew about Security, and 
nothing short of a BRINT unre- 
stricted examination would have 
gotten topsec information out of 
him. Bahr made a note on the spot 
to give Cullen a type 4 background 
check as soon as things quieted 
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down; Bahr did not like people .to 
refuse him anything. 

The following six men, far more 
cooperative, had also been picked 
up, as far as they knew, from their 
homes on Sunday night by un- 
identifiable captors. There were 
two sociologists, a biologist, two 
linguists, and one of the few 
physicists in the country still work- 
ing on physics. They had all been 
questioned intensively about their 
respective fields, never seeing their 
questioners and all confirming the 
curious sing-song of a tik-talker 
intermediary. 

Bahr slammed the folders shut 
and went down to the room where 
the repatriates had been herded 
after their interrogation. 

“All right, we’re through ques- 
tioning you for now,” he told them. 
“When Dr. Petri is satisfied that 
you’re in good medical shape, 
you’ll be released.” He watched the 
sagging heads, heard the tiny sigh 
of relief around the room. “How- 
ever, you will be kept under full 
Security surveillance.” 

“But you’ve already questioned 
us,” Cullen said feebly. 

“Obviously you must realize that 
under the circumstances we can’t 
assume that anything you’ve told 
us is true,” Bahr said. 

“But surely the Polygraph rec- 
ords . . .” 

“May mean nothing at all.” 

Cullen was sitting up now, his 
face red with anger. “Mr. Bahr, 
we have certain legal rights. . . .” 

“As of now. Dr. Cullen, you have 
no legal rights. We have reason 
to believe that your abductors 
were Alien creatures who are en- 
gaged in the first steps in an in- 
vasion. From the manner in which 
you were abducted, it appears that 
the Aliens are able to penetrate 
our cities without detection, either 
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in disguise as humans, or by using 
and controlling humans. If they 
have techniques of mind control 
that we don’t know about, you men 
may be dangerous pawns.” 

He paused for it to sink in. 
“Now, if you have that straight, 
we’ll get on. You will be responsi- 
ble to me for everything you do or 
say. You will answer no questions 
and make no statements. If I find 
a single quote, admission, in any 
of the TVcasts, I personally will 
be in charge of improving your 
understanding of Security.” 

Dr. Petri lead them away. Bahr 
pushed back his chair and went 
upstairs to where the committee 
from DEPCO was waiting. 

DEPCO was a love organization. 
Everything they did had love over- 
tones. Inevitably, it clouded their 
judgment. Equally inevitably, it 
entrenched them with incredible 
firmness in the position of power 
they had held since Mark Vanner 
had set up his equation-control on 
a government-wide basis after the 
Crash. It was exceedingly difficult 
to attack love as an institution and 
get very far with the attack. 

Julian Bahr instinctively pre- 
ferred hate and fear to love, but 
now he knew that he had to have 
wholehearted, unquestioning coop- 
eration from DEPCO. Therefore, 
he had to love them. While his 
elevator rose the six stories to the 
conference room where the DEPCO 
committee had been waiting for 
him, Bahr tried to think of one 
single reason to love the organiza- 
tion which was doing everything 
within its power to wreck his life. 

He couldn’t find a reason. 

Love was necessary at times, of 
course, sometimes even pleasant, 
refreshing, comforting. Sometimes 
he thought he really did love 
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Libby, and suffered violent pangs 
of guilt at the way he always 
seemed impelled to fight her, to try 
to dominate her, and wished he 
didn’t have to depend on her fak- 
ing his Stability Rating, because if 
she had just been a good-looking 
girl maybe he could talk to her 
frankly the way he once had talk- 
ed to certain prostitutes before the 
custom of installing tape recorders 
in hotel rooms and houses. 

But Libby was still a therapist 
who worked for DEPCO, and there 
were some things you couldn’t tell 
your analyst even when she was 
sleeping with you. 

He found the DEPCO commit- 
tee waiting patiently. The leader 
of the group was a tall, blond- 
haired man with pale blue eyes. 

Bahr shook his hand and smiled 
back, through his teeth, and then 
he saw Paul MacKenzie of BRINT 
sitting at the side of the room, 
taking everything in. Bahr felt his 
shoulders and neck tighten. So 
MacKenzie hadn’t gone to New 
York after all. Spying on him . . . 

“All right,’’ Bahr said. "Sorry 
to hold you up, but I had some 
important work in progress. Now 
let’s have it.” 

The leader of the delegation 
cleared his throat. “I’m Whiting, 
Mr. Bahr. . . . We’re really sorry 
to cut into your time like this, but 
we’re alarmed.” 

“About what?” 

The DEPCO man seemed embar- 
rassed. “About the way the DIA is 
handling the investigation of these 
. . . incidents that have been occur- 
ring.” 

“You mean the Alien ships that 
have been landing?” Bahr said. 

Whiting winced. “Mr. Bahr, 
there is a fast-growing panic 
spreading in the country, centered 
in rumors of Alien landings. This 


morning there were closely-averted 
riots in Los Angeles and St. Louis. 
Our sources indicate that foreign 
news-listening is up by a factor of 
ten in the past week. Our social- 
control techniques were devised to 
handle panic-emergencies, but 
nothing of this magnitude has ever 
happened before, not even during 
the late Crash years. If this were 
to explode into a full-scale 
panic . . .” 

Bahr scowled. “Why are you 
coming to me, Mr. Whiting?” 

“The leaks, Mr. Bahr, the Se- 
curity leaks. 'The foreign news nets 
are getting information, and the 
people are listening to them. Your 
cover stories from BURINF are 
simply not selling. And the foreign 
network implication that you are 
trying desperately to cover up is 
just fanning the flame.” 

Bahr shrugged impatiently. “We 
had one really bad break, the ’coi>- 
ter chatter intercepted by the 
Canadians.” He glared at MacKen- 
zie. “There haven’t been any leaks 
since then.” 

Whiting frowned. “But there 
have! Six hours ago Radio Buda- 
pest was broadcasting a detailed 
description of an Alien landing in 
northern British Columbia.” 

“What did you say?” 

“He states the news is out,” 
MacKenzie said from the side of 
the room. “It’s all over the coun- 
try.” 

Bahr swore viciously. “Then 
there’s a leak somewhere between 
DIA and BRINT. We’ve kept it so 
tight that — ” He broke off, turned 
to an aide. “Tell them to get ready 
for a complete news blackout on 
all frequencies. Tell them to get 
those foreign nets jammed. Every 
news story that goes out from now 
on will have to clear with me per- 
sonally.” 
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Whiting of DEPCO sat staring, 
his face going white. “Mr. Bahr, 
you can’t do that ! A news blackout 
now would be the last straw!’’ 

Bahr swung on him. “You idiot, 
don’t you recognize a war when 
you’re staring one in the face? 
Whatever this Alien is, we know 
practically nothing about him, and 
he knows everything about us. We 
can’t even guess what his next 
move might be. He may have been 
monitoring our TVcasts and news- 
casts for years. He’s interrogated 
our key personnel. Everything he 
has done has been perfectly geared 
to touch off a generalized fear re- 
action.’’ 

“But the people — ’’ 

“The people will believe the 
truth. That’s what we’ll give 
them.’’ 

Whiting said, “The one thing we 
simply cannot face is an Alien in- 
vasion. It will tear our society out 
by the roots.’’ 

“Why?” Bahr said harshly. 

“Because we have absolutely no 
defense against an Alien invasion 
— none whatever— nnd the people 
know it.” 

“Nonsense. We have weapons, 
we have technology.” 

“They won’t do us any good, 
against an Alien invader,” the 
DEPCO man said. “Not in the face 
of fear.” 

“You mean the fear of space?” 

“I mean the fear of spaceships," 
Whiting said. “You have no idea 
how deeply it penetrates. You have 
no idea how we’ve struggled to 
sublimate it since the Crash — ” 
Whiting sighed, his eyes taking on 
a dreamy look. “Vanner recognized 
it, long before the Crash. He even 
recognized what had to be done — 
to anchor the Vanner-Elling sys- 
tem, to drive technology from the 
minds of the masses, especially the 
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future masses. That was the only 
hope for stability, and we needed 
stability at any price. A brilliant 
vision. Vanner was afraid of it, 
because of the repercussions, but 
Larchihont — ” 

Suddenly, Bahr tagged him. 
Whiting ... of course! The one 
Libby had told him about. Whit- 
ing, the last of the pure Eros men 
left in DEPCO, a protege of the 
legendary Larchmont who had al- 
most succeeded in converting the 
educational system of the country 
into a vast group-analysis instru- 
ment during the shaky, formative 
days of the Vanner-Elling govern- 
ment. Larchmont had not quite suc- 
ceeded in putting that through, but 
he had left the imprint of his own 
occult personality permanently in 
the psychology of the country, and 
in the government. 

Bahr became impatient with 
Whiting. 

“What you mean to say, is that 
because of the Crash the people 
now have an enormous guilt-fear 
of spaceships, and by association, 
are afraid of Aliens. Is that 
right?” 

Whiting seemed stunned by 
Bahr’s succinct summation of the 
problem. “Well — yes.” 

“All right. Now listen carefully. 
We’ll have to give them the truth 
as we see it. We can use sibling 
rivalry toward the Aliens, because 
of their humanoid form. Of course, 
we’ll have to declassify that.” He 
spoke swiftly, powerfully, hoping 
that he wouldn’t get Libby’s little 
bedroom lectures on theoretical 
psychodynamics so badly scrambled 
that even Whiting in his ecstatic 
state would choke on them. “Then 
we’ll play up the non-phallic shape 
of the Alien spaceships, and fea- 
ture protection and security as 
coming from a computer-guid^ de- 
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fense against the Aliens; from the 
caverns, of course.” 

He was afraid for a moment 
that MacKenzie might laugh out 
loud and spoil the whole thing, but 
the BRINT man managed to sup- 
press the reaction in a fit of cough- 
ing. Whiting was nodding eagerly. 

“Brilliant!” he exclaimed. 

“Certainly that approach will 
cut any panic off at the root,” 
Bahr said gravely. “With DEPCO 
authority — from you — we’ll handle 
the security by compartmentaliz- 
ing the country, by ethnic areas; 
play up the we-group against the 
Aliens. Of course, we will need a 
Condition B censorship on all news- 
casts and travel.” 

Whiting looked doubtful. “That’s 
quite a lot to ask for.” 

“Don’t worry,” Bahr said. “I’ll 
see that the Joint Chiefs go along, 
if you’ll back me.” 

“And of course there’ll have to 
be careful work on the news re- 
leases from BURINF,” Whiting 
said, warming to the idea. 

“For a news break like this,” 
Bahr said, “we won’t want a writ- 
ten release. We’ll need a personal 
address. And I’ll do the talking 
myself. , . 

The broadcast was made at sev- 
en o’clock in the evening from the 
BURINF studios in New York, 
where Bahr had flown when he 
finally broke free of Whiting. 
Since noon, when the Condition B 
news blackout had fallen, the pow- 
erful BURINF TV net had moved 
into action, coordinating trailer 
broadcasts, reaching every radio, 
public address microphone and 
television set in the nation. 

The blackout was complete, but 
with a single item of information 
coming through from all sources 
. . . that the Director of DIA 


would discuss rumors of an Alien 
invasion of Earth. 

“You’ve got to be careful,” Lib- 
by told him, checking his TV 
makeup carefully. “DEPCO will be 
watching every gesture, every 
mannerism. Adams was furious 
when he got Whiting’s report. 
They’re watching you, and I can’t 
stall them much longer.” 

“Of course you can,” Bahr said. 
“You’re doing fine.” 

“When did you sleep last?” 

“I don’t need any sleep. I feel 
great.” He nodded to a technician 
who signalled from the control 
window, got up, and walked into 
the BURINF broadcasting room. 

The cameras picked him up as 
he came through the door, and he 
could feel the hush of voices in 
the darkened room . . . across the 
nation, waiting, watching him. His 
mouth tightened in a flat smile he 
couldn’t control. This was the mo- 
ment he had been building for. 
The past doesn’t matter any more, 
he told himself savagely as he 
crossed the room. Nothing matters 
any more except this thing now. 
It doesn’t matter that they gave 
you a green card to keep you down, 
to break you. It doesn’t matter 
that they court-martialed you out 
of the Army. All your life they've 
been trying to break you, trying 
to jam you down into the mold, 
and all your life you’ve fought 
back, and now you’re going to 
win. . . . 

He saw himself in the monitor 
screen as he walked to the micro- 
phone in the center of the booth, 
carrying his coat, his shoulder hol- 
ster with the gleaming and deadly 
Markheim stunner showing, flank- 
ed by Frank Carmine on his right. 
Vaguely he heard the commentator 
chattering the introduction in a 
hushed voice. 
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. . Julian Bahr, Acting Direc- 
tor DIA, who is going to make a 
statement to the people of Federa- 
tion America about the urgent na- 
tional crisis which has arisen. 
Now, friends, the Director DIA, 
Mr. Bahr.” 

Bahr saw Adams, the DEPCO 
chief, tense and grim, watching 
him, and far to one side, the face 
of an elderly man with an unruly 
shock of white hair. 

Then his voice came, heavily 
resonant, powerful, commanding 
and yet reassuring. “Friends, there 
is no longer any question that we 
are facing a national crisis. We 
know that Alien ships have made 
a landing on Earth, in -the first 
whve of a silent invasion. They 
are among us now. . . .” 

7. The Man in the Middle 

C ARL ENGLEHARDT, lean- 
faced and impatient, climbed 
into the waiting Volta with a nod 
to the DIA driver. He ran a hand 
through his white hair, and settled 
back with a cigarette from his en- 
graved titanium case as the car 
started up the long ramp to the 
elevated streets of rebuilt Wash- 
ington. 

He had heard of the urgently- 
called meeting of the Joint Depart- 
ment Chiefs an hour ago through 
official channels, indicating that his 
presence at the meeting would be 
desirable, not to say imperative, 
with full endorsed approval of 
DEPCO and all the other agencies 
involved. Now, he relaxed for a 
moment, chuckling. God, how they 
hated to call him in ! The fact that 
he was called at all only under- 
lined their desperation. The very 
fact of Carl Englehardt’s exist- 
ence, utterly unassailable and 
unanswerable to any agency of the 


government, was repugnant to 
DEPCO, who in eight years of 
continuous study and examination 
had still been unable to mount a 
convincing case of monopolism or 
tax evasion against him. And it 
was a simple and inescapable fact 
that his independent existence was 
a major factor in the successful 
function of the Vanner-Elling eco- 
government which had evolved dur- 
ing and after the Crash. 

Carl Englehardt was an enig- 
matic anachronism. Nobody knew, 
for certain, the true extent of the 
industrial con.stellation he headed. 
The analysts and doom-harbingers 
in DEPCO clucked and squawked 
in protest, propounding theories 
and citing figures that Englehardt 
and a stable eco-government were 
mutually exclusive . . . but they 
inevitably had to ask Englehardt 
what his plans were for the next 
two- or three-year period when 
they were setting up the parame- 
ters for the annual VE economic 
prognosis. And they had to admit, 
however grudgingly, that Engle- 
hardt’s vast interlocking holdings 
were invariably the buffer that ab- 
sorbed the stresses and strains of 
the annual VE plan. 

Since the earliest days of the 
VE system, Englehardt had man- 
aged a balance of opposing forces 
with a finesse that was exceeded 
only by the legendary skill with 
which BRINT effected the balance 
of power in the Eastern turmoil. 

Now, faced with a crisis, they 
were turning to him again. He 
knew what they wanted, and he 
knew, on the other hand, what 
he was prepared to provide. The 
meeting would be a violent one. 
But violence was no stranger to 
him. 

Mark Vanner had predicted, al- 
most to the week, the time when 
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the society of the late 1990’s, like 
a Hegelian pot of water absorbing 
energy without any recognizable 
change, would suddenly begin to 
boil. In the case of the old United 
States economy, it was crumble 
rather than boil, but the pattern 
of collapse had followed exactly 
and disastrously the steps that 
Vanner had outlined as much as 
ten years before. 

The brilliant sampling and de- 
terminants theory for constructing 
a total sociological-economic-psy- 
chological picture of a nation at 
any given moment in time had 
been the work of the obscure Brit- 
ish economist Peter Elling, bul the 
mathematical extension of the 
theory into a workable, reliable 
technique for predicting and con- 
trolling the future was the crea- 
tion of sociologist-mathematician 
Mark Vanner. He had tried in vain 
to convince the shaky, frightened 
Hartman administration that the 
wild, exhaustive race with the 
Eastern bloc to mount permanent, 
manned and armed satellite ships 
in space and manned garrisons on 
the moon was leading the country 
to the brink of economic disaster; 
that unless it were stopped in time, 
it would inevitably lead to a total 
collapse of the economy. It had 
been clear since the early 1960’s 
that a dangerous proportion of the 
national reserve of money and 
man-hours was being poured into 
defense tactics, but the continuing 
drain of the XAR spaceship proj- 
ect was multiplying with each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Carl Englehardt had been fifty 
then, chairman of the board of 
Robling Titanium, and in a small 
way a strikingly successful man. 
Robling had been supplying struc- 
tural titanium to the spaceship 
project in New Mexico, the project 


Vanner had denounced so clearly 
as the economic blight of the cen- 
tury, and he realized that when 
the abreaction came, the space- 
ships and everything connected 
with them would be trampled un- 
der. 

He also realized that the Eastern 
bloc would wait, poised and ready, 
until the American economy had 
broken at the wheel, and then 
launch the all-out H-missile attack 
that would finally and decisively 
destroy the North American con- 
tinent as a political and military 
threat. 

What Englehardt did then was 
still considered by some to be the 
most colossal act of high treason 
in the history of Man; by others, 
a stroke of military and diplomatic 
genius. It was during the first 
barely evident economic dehydra- 
tion of the early weeks of the 
Crash that he made his proposal 
to the President. By having parts 
made in European factories, and 
by having the parts assembled and 
tested by Ferranti and launched 
from British installations in Aus- 
tralia, Englehardt was in a posi- 
tion to supply intercontinental 
ballistic missiles accurate within 
one mile of ground zero with a 
maximum range of eight thousand 
miles. Such missiles had already 
been built and tested by Robling 
subsidiaries, and could be delivered 
to specified launching sites at the 
rate of ten per day. If prepared 
and stationed quickly enough, they 
could forestall the H-missile attack 
from the East which was almost 
a day-to-day certainty. 

The missiles would be delivered 
to the American government in 
exchange for food . . . since very 
soon money would no longer buy 
work . . . but there was a single 
condition. The Robling missiles 
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were not for sale. They were for 
rent. 

There would be no blueprints. 
The missiles would be manufac- 
tured, sealed, and aimed for 
launching by Robling employees. 
The design of the guiding mecha- 
nism and the propellant would 
remain the exclusive private do- 
main of Robling Titanium. 

Already the economy was split- 
ting at the seams, the stock mar- 
ket lurching, strikes spreading, 
food supplies in urban areas be- 
coming scarce, but the government 
would not agree to Englehardt’s 
terms. There were threats, accusa- 
tions, appeals to patriotism, but 
Englehardt had remained ada- 
mant. He did not want his designs 
and his technicians commandeered, 
his contracts and legal protection 
invalidated and himself impov- 
erished and cast out by any sud- 
den governmental confiscation of 
private properties during the im- 
pending crisis. He had deep-rooted, 
almost archaic convictions against 
socialization and government own- 
ership after the still memorable 
experiences of the sixties. 

He would not yield. Quite 
abruptly, he vanished. Before the 
government could reconsider, the 
horror of a great national econo- 
my in its death agonies was 
sweeping the western hemisphere. 
In three short days the stock mar- 
ket collapsed and ceased to exist 
as an instrument of business when 
the New York Stock Exchange 
was raided and burned by panic- 
stricken mobs. The military strug- 
gled helplessly to contain the 
spreading violence, in the face of 
its own mounting toll of insubordin- 
ation and desertions. Within weeks 
the value of the dollar had dwin- 
dled to nothing; in the overcrowd- 
ed cities thieving, blackmarketing 


and prostitution ran rampant. The 
embattled government withdrew to 
the armored sub-basements of the 
Pentagon to await the inevitable 
attack of H-missiles from the East. 

But the attack from the East 
never came. 

Gradually, the reason why be- 
came clear. Ten missiles a day 
were emerging from the Robling 
foreign interlock, paid for by the 
British, and guarded by the Brit- 
ish, who had fewer scruples about 
dealing with private munitions 
makers than the American govern- 
ment had had. A series of highly 
publicized demonstrations had 
been conducted, proving conclusive- 
ly that the Robling missiles would 
do all that Englehardt had prom- 
ised they would do, and the Brit- 
ish published ultimatum that 
pulled the teeth of the Eastern 
bloc: any H-missile launched, 
from either the East or the West, 
would be intercepted and answered 
by Robling missiles. The British, 
for the first time in eighty years 
of tight-rope walking between the 
cold war powers, now held the 
whip hand. 

There would be no H-war. 

But the rising terror of the 
Crash continued unabated. True to 
the pattern predicted by Vanner, 
control measures snapped one by 
one in the face of the savage tide. 
Food rotted in midwestern railroad 
yards, while mobs roamed the 
streets of the huge urban centers 
of the East, starving and vicious. 
Beseiging rioters broke through 
Pentagon defenses. In mid-August 
of 1997 the mobs sacked and 
burned the XAR atomic spaceship 
project in New Mexico, smashing 
into the compound in trucks and 
killing, injuring and torturing the 
scientists and technicians there. 

Englehardt himself remained in 
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hiding, guarded by British Intelli- 
gence forces, until Mark Vanner 
had organized his provisional gov- 
ernment in New York and begun 
to weld together a pattern of or- 
der around a nationwide applica- 
tion of the VE equations. Then 
Englehardt reappeared. For two 
decades he had continued to pour 
his immense wealth and resources 
back into the Americas, in a vast 
system of interlocking holding 
companies, reopening factories 
during the reconstruction period 
and building up the network of 
small industries that made him the 
phenomenon and power that he 
was. 

No one seemed to know what 
Carl Englehardt was really after 
. . . not power, nor money, nor even 
glory. Because he was not directly 
or formally in any government 
function, the DEPCO analysts 
could not get at him to poke 
through his mind and background 
to find out what made him tick. 

And still, in critical times, they 
needed him. Now the DIA Volta 
let him off at the official entrance 
to the DEPEX building. 

But they were not going to like 
the proposal he had to make. 

“Our problem,” said Timmins, 
Director of the Department of 
Population, “is one of defense 
measures. That’s why we asked 
you to come here today, Mr. Engle- 
hardt; to bring you up to date on 
what information we have on the 
Alien threat, and to get your views 
on certain problems that Mr. Bahr 
has brought to a head.” 

Englehardt nodded, looking at 
the men in the room. Adams of 
DEPCO was there, cold-faced and 
angry. Bahr drummed his fingers 
impatiently on the table top. There 
was a General of the Army that 
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Englehardt had met casually. Half 
a dozen other bureaus were rep- 
resented. Englehardt looked back 
at Timmins’ blond, boyish face. “I 
would think,” he said, “that your 
defense measures would depend 
heavily on the nature of the enemy 
you were fighting.” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying 
to tell them,” Bahr exploded. “We 
simply don’t have enough infor- 
mation. We have no hint— not even 
a suggestion — of their plans. 
There is a very strong suspicion, 
however, that they can control the 
actions of certain humans, at least 
to a limited degree.” 

Englehardt frowned. “Do you 
have proof of that?” 

“Not yet,” Bahr said. “Unfor- 
tunately the man who might have 
given us the answer has escaped 
our custody. I'm referring to Ma- 
jor Harvey Alexander, the Secur- 
ity officer at Wildwood.” 

“That is neither here nor there, 
right now,” Adams broke in. The 
DEPCO chief spoke rapidly and 
nervously, keeping his long nar- 
row fingers very precisely before 
him on the table. “An even more 
acute problem is the public reac- 
tion to Mr. Bahr’s television fiasco. 
Unless we can convince the public 
that everything is under control — 
that the Aliens cannot harm them 
— we may be dealing with a major 
panic.” 

“In other words,” Englehardt 
said, “you are proposing to fight 
malaria by distributing citronella 
to the natives.” 

Adams frowned. “I don’t think 
I understand you.” 

“You’re facing an unknown 
enemy with short-range planning 
and countermeasures,” Englehardt 
said. “Which inevitably puts you 
a step behind him. It seems to me 
that our only defense here is a 
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powerful attack, or the ability to 
make one.” 

“But what are we going to at- 
tack? Our biggest enemy right 
now is not an Alien invader — it’s 
fear. We have to deal with that be- 
fore we can even think of defense 
or attack.” 

“Then harness it,” Englehardt 
said. “Forget about trying to con- 
trol or sublimate it — use it! That’s 
what Vanner did. He put fear and 
panic to work for him. He made 
the people rebuild and start a new 
society.” 

Adams sighed. “I don’t think you 
understand the basis of this fear 
reaction. Unfortunately, this is not 
an attack from the Eastern bloc. 
This is an attack from space. A 
completely unknown threat.” 

“I don’t care what it is,” Engle- 
hardt said. If you launch a good 
overall program, something con- 
crete and solid, your public reac- 
tion problem will take care of it- 
self.” 

“A program like that would up- 
set the stability of the nation in a 
week,” Adams said. “We can’t take 
that risk. We in DEPCO have 
made the public, Mr. Englehardt. 
We have been fighting to maintain 
controlled stability because stabil- 
ity is the only safe, sensible, logi- 
cal way to keep our economy and 
sociology balanced. Vanner and his 
ideas were necessary, of course, in 
their time. He changed the direc- 
tion of society. Now it is our func- 
tion to keep it running in that same 
direction.” 

“Have you ever heard of the 
Wywy bird, Mr. Adams?” Engle- 
hardt asked. He was referring to 
the ancient and vulgar joke about 
the bird that fiew in ever-decreas- 
ing spirals until it flew up its own 
derriere. Bahr and a couple of the 
military men laughed. Adams 


blinked and reddened. “I really 
can’t see,” he began hotly. 

“I think we’re getting into per- 
sonalities,” Timmins said quickly 
from across the room. “You say 
we have no plan of attack ready, 
Mr. Englehardt. If you think we 
should not try to keep the Vanner- 
Elling system in normal operation 
and devote our efforts to keeping 
the public in a good state of men- 
tal health, then what should we 
do?” 

“Prepare a counter-offensive,” 
Englehardt said. “Assuming that 
the Alien maneuvers so far have 
been preliminary junkets, we can 
expect them to mount larger ma- 
neuvers in the future. But for that 
they will have to have supply 
routes. Now, where would they 
stockpile their supplies?” 

There was an uneasy stir in the 
room. Adams was suddenly sitting 
upright, very alert. Timmins clear- 
ed his throat nervously. “Mr. 
Englehardt.” 

“Somewhere off the planet,” 
Bahr answered the question. 
"Probably in orbit.” 

Adams turned sharply to 
Englehardt. “Just what are you 
proposing? That we develop a 
radar system to pick up some sort 
of — of space warehouse? Some 
missile artillery which could inter- 
cept them when they try to land 
personnel or supplies?” 

Englehardt said, “All the de- 
fensive maneuvers in the world 
won’t stop them. Look, what is the 
biggest advantage that the Aliens 
have? Invulnerability. They can 
get to us any time they want to. 
Witness the Wildwood mess. But 
we can’t get to them because they 
come from space!" 

“But we can’t build space- 
ships!” Adams exploded. 

“Why nan’t we? We were on the 
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verge of it in the nineties. We had 
all the technology and engineering 
we needed ... it was just a matter 
of time.” 

"But Englehardt . . . for God’s 
sake, man . . . the spaceships 
caused the Crash. The whole coun- 
try went insane over that. You 
know that, you lived through it.” 

“The Crash came because we 
could not build those spaceships 
the way we were building them at 
that time,” Englehardt said. “The 
Crash was not because of the 
spaceships, it was because of the 
expense; the drain on our re- 
sources.” 

“But it would be the same thing 
again. Do you want us to go 
through another Crash?” 

“We have the Vanner-Elling sys- 
tem now, and the computers. We 
can harness them to provide a sur- 
plus in the form of spaceships the 
same as you have the computers 
set up now to provide a surplus in 
the form of entertainment.” 

“But the entertainment is neces- 
sary for social control,” Adams 
said. “If we took away the enter- 
tainment, and counselling, and ex- 
pression programs, the tensions 
would begin to build up all over 
again.” 

“And isn’t a spaceship an ex- 
pression? Just the same as a city, 
or a set of laws? Doesn’t it repre- 
sent a definite step in the develop- 
ment of the people?” 

“A backward step,” Adams said 
angrily. “A regression.” 

“Nonsense,” said Englehardt. 

Adams attempted to laugh. 
“Really, Mr. Englehardt, I think 
you’re disturbed. Emotionally up- 
set. It’s not an unusual syndrome 
among formerly technical people, 
of course; a fixation on spaceships. 
Tell me, have you ever . . .” 

“Gone to a psychiatrist?” Engle- 
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hardt’s face blanched. “No! Nor 
felt the urge, and let me tell you 
something else, while we’re on the 
subject of fixation, and living in 
the past. Your precious DEPCO 
for the past fifteen yeai'S has been 
doing nothing but trying to stay 
in one place, and keep the whole 
country and economy in one place, 
and if that isn’t fixation, then I’d 
like you to please explain just what 
else it is!” 

Bahr said sharply, “We aren’t 
interested in holding DEPCO up 
for inspection right now, nor Mr. 
Englehardt’s psyche, for that mat- 
ter. But we do have to have an 
aggressive plan of action. I per- 
sonally can see many points in 
favor of being able to mount a 
small space fleet, if for no other 
reason than investigation and 
early-warning. It’s certainly a bet- 
ter solution than simply digging 
holes for ourselves, or sitting with 
stunners across our laps waiting 
for whatever the Aliens are going 
to do next. The question is, can we 
do it?'* 

“We have the technology,” En- 
glehardt said. 

Adams was shaking his head 
violently. “There’s no use even de- 
bating it. Psychologically it’s out 
of the question. We’re only now 
getting stabilized!” 

“Well, I’ll go along with Carl 
Englehardt,” Bahr said, “at least 
to the point of letting him show 
us that it is technologically practi- 
cal to build spaceships. I put it to 
a vote. To determine whether 
spaceships are possible and practi- 
cal on engineering grounds.” 

Adams lurched to his feet. “This 
is not something to be voted on,” 
he cried. “We can’t just bru^ 
aside fifteen years’ policies of so- 
cial control. DEPCO has the power 
to approve the plans and projects 
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formulated by the other depart- 
ments, and we cannot accept space- 
ships as a solution. They are hos- 
tility symbols, and an economic 
peril,” 

“All right,” Bahr said harshly. 
“You’re opposing the idea without 
the slightest factual grounds for 
opposition. DEPCO hasn’t investi- 
gated the spaceship problem for 
twenty years. You don’t have a 
legal leg to stand on.” 

“The Stability Act of ’05 specifi- 
cally states — ” 

“You can recite amendments for 
us some other time. I’d like to see 
right now how many here agree 
with me that an investigation is a 
reasonable solution.” He looked 
around, counting thumbs. 

The military, of course, went 
along with Englehardt. DEPEX, 
always willing to implement new 
programs, went along. DEPOP, 
conservative and crusty as usual, 
opposed. DEPBE, always willing 
to take on another research job, 
and politically jealous of DEP- 
CO’s restraints on their research 
into DEPCO methods, went along 
with Bahr. 

"It looks like an investigation is 
in order,” Bahr said. 

Adams jerked to his feet. "I’ll 
stop it if I have to drop every oth- 
er project in the department.” 

"What are you afraid of?” Bahr 
said. "Does a tall tower give you 
bad dreams ? Maybe you’re the one 
that should be seeing the analyst.” 
The military and Englehardt were 
chuckling. 

"I think, Mr. Bahr, that we may 
be over to interview you soon,” 
Adams said acidly. 

Bahr turned to Englehardt. 
"How soon can you give us fig- 
ures?” 

“Three days.” 

“Make it two.” 


“I’ll stop you, Bahr,” Adams 
grated. “I’ll stop both of you.” 

Englehardt laughed. 

8. Pornography As a Weapon 

TJARVE Y ALEXANDER crouch- 
ed by the roadside. He didn’t 
know what to do. The trip to 
M^ildwood had been a complete 
fiasco. BJ had dug up clothes and 
found an old Lieutenant’s ID card 
for him. 

It had taken two hours in BJ’s 
Volta to reach the vicinity of the 
Wildwood Plant; then they ran 
into the roadblocks, and realized 
that they could never hope to get 
near the Plant without being ap- 
prehended. Until the heat was off, 
a direct approach to Wildwood was 
hopeless; he could only hide and 
wait. 

But for hiding he needed a city. 
He picked a secluded area on a 
back-road leading toward St. 
Louis, and forced BJ to let him 
out. 

With luck, she could still get 
back to Chicago without being 
stopped. 

His hand touched something in 
his pocket, and he drew it out . . . 
money. Simple, practical, typical 
of BJ. She knew he had none, that 
he wouldn’t ask for it, that he 
needed it. He started trudging 
along the road until it crossed a 
secondary highway strip, and he 
turned south. St. Louis was forty 
miles away. 

Half an hour later headlights 
sprang up behind him that were 
too yellowed and dim to be police, 
so he took a chance and stepped 
out beside the roadstrip to thumb. 
The old rattletrap Hydro slowed 
and stopped, and Alexander climb- 
ed in, slamming the door behind 
him. The driver was a worker, his 
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yellow Wildwood plant badge still 
exposed. He was a man of thirty 
or thirty-five. 

He looked Alexander over as he 
started the car. “In a fight?” he 
asked. 

Alexander carefully slipped into 
the speech pattern of a cover iden- 
tity he had once used in Mexico. 
“Uh? No, no’ me. Spill. Took ’turn 
t’fast. Zip. In ’a ditch.” He looked 
at the driver. “Gimme to St. Louis, 
huh?” 

“Yeah, sure.” The driver accept- 
ed his story. He was overheavy, 
with a flat moon face, and he was 
already talking about car wrecks. 

Alexander sank back in the seat. 
As the car buzzed through the flat 
countryside, he probed at the prob- 
lem against the background of the 
driver’s chattering until a word 
jerked him up sharply and set his 
heart hammering in his throat. 

Alien. 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

“Like I said, the Aliens,” the 
driver said. “I was tellin’ my 
nymph last night, ’a way I figger 
it the second wave will be cornin’ 
in any day now, like it said in the 
book, and maybe there’ll be riots 
in town, but she said maybe people 
wouldn’t get too scared, I mean, 
knowin’ what was cornin’ next, you 
know, ’cause they told her plenty 
of times in Tech School how it was 
not knowin’ what was cornin’ that 
made all the riots so bad back in 
the Crash days.” 

“Oh.” 

“ ’Course she gets scared kinda 
easy that way . . . you know . . . 
maybe they’ll wanna use her for 
a breeder unit or something, like 
they do with cows, you know, sort 
of like an incubator, it says in the 
book, and she’s afraid if they do 
anything like that to her she won’t 
be able to, you know, sex it up any 
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more, she’s kinda hot, y’know, and 
we still got four months contract 
to run before we switch off.” 

“Breeder units,” Alexander said 
slowly. 

“Yeah, the Aliens. You know. 
You seen the book, huh?” 

“Y’ got me runnin’,” Alexander 
said. “What book?” 

“The Alien Invasion book, o’ 
course. Ain’t you seen it yet?” 

Alexander shook his head numb- 
ly. “Don’t read much.” 

“You’re fixated. Jack. You’re 
really repressed. That pulpie’s been 
goin’ the rounds for six months, 
everybody’s seen it, and with that 
lover-cover . . . say, you ain’t a 
Book-Snooper?” 

Alexander relaxed slowly. “Not 
me. I been away.” He saw now 
what the trouble was. Book and 
magazine publishing, like TV and 
radio, had been under BURINF 
control since the early Crash days, 
and here especially BURINF had 
used the double standard circula- 
tion techniques with incredible 
success to carry DEPCO control 
propaganda to the huge urban 
populations. Standard publishing 
channels were rigidly controlled 
and censored. The vast quantity 
of “live” psych control material 
went out through underworld 
channels. The porno-mags, feelie- 
tapes, all the vile and violent en- 
tertainment and expression sops. 
The BURINF-created myth of the 
Book-snoopers provided the neces- 
sary stimulus of salaciousness and 
illegality to insure that the mate- 
rial would be widely circulated 
hand to hand. But a book about 
Alien invaders — 

“You say it’s been out for six 
months?” he said to the driver. 

"Yeah, sure, you mean you real- 
ly haven’t read it? It was supposed 
to be just a story, you know, but 
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with the Wildwood raid and the 
Canadian landing, and now the 
blackout, everybody knows it was 
the real thing, y’know? This is just 
the first wave, testing our defenses 
and getting hypno control over all 
the key people, softening us up for 
the big wave, just like the book 
says . . 

“Does it tell how they’re going 
to invade?’’ 

“Oh, sure . . . right down to the 
button, only it doesn’t say how 
long between the first and second 
waves, y’know. That’s wha’s got 
my nymph so scared. Hasn’t scared 
me much, but that’s prob’ly because 
I’m better adjusted. But just the 
same, I wouldn’t want any Aliens 
heavin’ me into a twitcher-coma, 
or using me for a food culture in- 
cubator, or white-mousing me, or 
anything . . .’’ 

“Yeah,” Alexander said. “You 
know a place I can get this book? 
Where are they selling it?” 

“I’d let you have mine, on’y I 
let my nymph’s girl friend take it 
to show her daddy, we kinda 
switch off sometimes, even if it 
ain’t strictly legal until my con- 
tract’s up, but sometimes even a 
well adjusted guy like me gets all 
tied up and can’t loosten up, you 
know, I ain’t scared at all, o’course, 
but some of the things that the 
Aliens can do can really make you 
shaky. You don’t think that means 
I’m unstable, do you?” 

“No, your Group-Doc has just 
been slipping up, not helping relax 
you and get you back into the 
swing,” Alexander said comforting- 
ly, remembering his BURINF 
days. 

“Yeah, that’s what I’ve been 
tellin’ my nymph, the group-docs 
oughts know what to tell us about 
the Aliens so we know what we 
oughta think, it’s their fault if we 


get kinda shaky and get scream- 
ing dreams sometimes.” 

The car had been wheeling 
through the low, drab buildings 
of north St. Louis. “Look, what 
did you say that book was called?” 
Alexander asked. 

“Alien Invaders. You can get it 
anywhere.” 

“Well, I’ll look it up. Here’s 
where I hop off . . .” 

The town was dead in early- 
morning stillness, and he headed 
for the downtown section. The 
gpjlf before him had suddenly nar- 
rowed, and he thought he saw the 
first step across. 

A pulpie book called Alien In- 
vaders. . . . 

It was ingenious, and deadly, 
and it fitted into a pattern, Alex- 
ander realized, as he sipped surro- 
coffee in a stall in the deserted 
downtown area, waiting for the 
city to come alive. 

First, early undetected landings; 
contact, perhaps psychological 
control of key individuals, a con- 
centrated study of the society and 
psychology of the inhabitants. 
Then circulation of a book, fanci- 
ful enough in nature until the 
things it predicted began happen- 
ing. Then landings that were less 
secretive, designed to draw atten- 
tion, to feed the growing fear and 
panic, in preparation for the final, 
massive blow. 

He went out into the cool gray 
early-morning ugliness. 

Near the river-front he found 
a street crowded with bars and 
porno-mag stalls and drunks sleep- 
ing on doorsteps. 

The first stand was completely 
out, sold out for a week. Another 
place the vendor started to shake 
his head, then blinked at Alexan- 
der suspiciously and claimed he’d 
never heard of the book. In a third 
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the last copy had gone the day be- 
fore. A fourth, fifth and sixth try 
were equally fruitless. 

Back on the street, Alexander 
looked around him at the sluggish 
hesitancy with which the city was 
coming to life. There was none of 
the downtown hustle of the early 
job-rush. People seemed to be mov- 
ing aimlessly, stopping to gaze in 
windows, congregating in small 
groups on the street corners. It 
was something Alexander had not 
seen since the early days of the 
Crash, when the people, not yet 
desperate enough for violence, had 
walked about stunned, realizing 
with painful unwillingness that 
the little familiar formalities of 
dull, dreary work were suddenly 
meaningless. 

And now, on this morning, he 
saw and felt the same blunted 
apathy. 

It was wrong, somehow, in the 
same way the Wildwood raid had 
been wrong, in the same way a 
pulp magazine called Alien Invad- 
ers was wrong. All not quite fit- 
ting. DEPCO, he knew, should be 
clocking this rumbling volcano; 
they should be furiously at work 
draining off the pressure before 
the explosion came. That was 
what DEPCO was organized to do. 

But there was no evidence of 
DEPCO activity, and Alexander, 
seeing the vacuous, frightened 
faces passing him, felt a growing 
sense of alarm, as if all the twit- 
tering birds and monkeys in this 
nightmare psycho-structured jun- 
gle had suddenly stilled at the low 
cough of a stalking killer. . . . 

He found the place he was look- 
ing for with lettering on the third 
floor window of a decrepit plasti- 
brick building of the last century: 
MAGDISCO, the local warehouse 
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of the sprawling Magazine Dis- 
tributing Company. Since hard- 
bound books were practically non- 
existent except for collector’s 
items and University archives, all 
books and magazines were distrib- 
uted by mag wholesaling agencies, 
and Magdisco was the largest, and 
the least critical of the material it 
handled. Alexander crossed the 
street, and went up the narrow 
flight of stairs. 

The warehouse office was empty. 
Alexander’s eyes searched the 
piles of nude glossies and Play- 
school contraband pomo-mags. 

“Help you?” A thin, putty-faced 
man with thick glasses appeared 
from the file room in back. 

“I’m looking for a copy of 
Alien Invaders." 

The man lost interest. “Sorry, 
we don’t retail.” 

“I was thinking of buying in 
quantity. For private distribu- 
tion.” 

“Beat it. I already got arrange- 
ments.” 

Obviously subtle questioning 
wouldn’t help. Alexander’s ID card 
was actually ten years out of date, 
but it looked official when he 
flashed it under the man’s nose. 

“Lieutenant Alexander, Army 
Cl. I’m checking up on Alien In- 
vaders. I want to know who wrote 
it, where he lives, what else he’s 
written. And I want all the copies 
of the book you have.” 

The man looked at the card. “I 
— I — we don’t have that informa- 
tion here. Lieutenant — ” 

“You have it,” Alexander said, 
stepping past him to the files and 
yanking the first drawer open. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute 
— I’ll look.” The man fell over 
himself to get to the files. 

“You’d better find it if you don’t 
want to log some poly time,” Alex- 
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ander said. “We might throw in 
a few questions about where you 
get the Playschool contraband over 
there. That’s you, that’s not Mag- 
disco.” Unregistered contraband, 
interfering with the Playschool 
conditioning programs, could mean 
recoop and very probably a new 
identity in a labor battalion. The 
man fairly tore into the files while 
Alexander ransacked his desk. 

“There’s nothing here,” the man 
said. 

“Let’s have a copy of the book,” 
Alexander said. 

“They’re all sold out. They’ve 
been sold out for months.” 

"You’re lying,” Alexander said. 
“You wouldn’t be out of anything 
that’s selling that fast.” He saw 
the man look around wildly, ready 
to make a break, and he moved in 
fast, clamping a wristlock on him. 

“I don’t have any — please — I 
don’t have any — ” 

Alexander jerked his arm. He 
twisted and groaned, and then 
said, “Okay, okay — ” 

“Fast.” 

“I was just told not to give any 
to investigators. That's all. I just 
had orders,” the man whimpered, 
pulling a book out from beneath a 
stack of glossies. The cover was a 
masterpiece of the art, the title 
fairly screaming out Alien Invad- 
ers: How Soon? The byline was 
DifT Darrel, the imprint Squid 
Pubs. 

“Listen, you won’t tell anybody 
I gave it to you, huh? Just say 
you found it here. I just get or- 
ders, that’s all.” 

“Who gave you the orders?” 
Alexander said, dropping the book 
in his pocket. “Who was the source 
publisher?” 

The man made a break for the 
door. Alexander thrust out a foot, 
tripped him, and fell on him hard. 


He pulled the man’s arm up be- 
hind him, and then noticed the 
small variously aged scars and 
realized what caused the desperate 
silence. Whoever was supplying 
him was also giving the orders. 

Alexander stabbed in the dark. 
Drug traffic took size and power. 
Only one publishing house had 
that kind of power, and the ruth- 
lessness to go with it. “Was it 
Crane?” 

The man groaned as his shoul- 
der ligaments began to tear. 

“We can find out under a 
poly . . .” 

The fight went out of the man. 
Alexander hacked him sharply 
across the neck. He had his an- 
swer. 

Crane . . . 

At street level, he walked swift- 
ly toward the corner. 

When he had gone ten paces he 
knew he was right. All the fum- 
bling at the files had been a stall 
after all, there was a two-wheeler 
moving slowly down the street a 
hundred yards behind him, with 
two men in it. 

Still sweating from the workout, 
Alexander saw the car following 
him. He was also puzzled. 

Were the stalkers DIA men? 

Aliens? 

Who? 

9, The Robling Octopus 

TT WAS a dodging, running game, 
^ trying to shake a tail in a 
crowded city when he didn’t know 
how many there were, nor who 
they were, nor what they wanted. 

The only technique that could 
save him was to start branching 
trails. 

He stopped in a mylebar dealer’s 
and bought a raincoat and hat, 
then went into a bookstore, hag- 
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gled with the book dealer for a 
while and gave him the book back 
after tucking the receipt for the 
raincoat into the book. 

Then he moved swiftly for a few 
blocks, detoured through a mag 
stand and out again when the ven- 
dor was busy, ducking quickly 
around a comer. He ripped open 
the package with the raincoat and 
hat, slipped the coat on, pulled the 
hat low, and walked off at right 
angles with a couple of late-lunch- 
ing businessmen. He stepped into 
a movie house, and out a side exit, 
raced down the alley, slipping out 
of the raincoat and hat and jetti- 
soning them in a trash can. He 
jerked his jacket off and mingled 
with a knot of people carrying his 
jacket and faking a conversation 
with a dumpy housewife. 

By now he was certain he had 
shaken his followers. 

The next stop was a hotel lob- 
by. He flashed a half-credit note 
at a bellhop. 

“Blond or brunette?” 

“Information.” 

The boy looked him over care- 
fully. Alexander sagged into a 
slouch, his mouth twitching at one 
side. The bellhop was satisfied. 
“What do you want?” 

“A tape library hookup. I want 
somebody to file a probe for me 
and bring me the report. Someone 
with a local ID card that’s up to 
date and cleared for financial re- 
ports.” 

The boy looked suspicious. “It’ll 
cost you — ” 

Alexander showed him a fifty- 
credit note. “That should cover 
it.” He wrote out the information 
he wanted. 

The boy blinked at it incredu- 
lously, then shrugged. “It’s your 
money. Jack. You can wait in the 
lobby.” 


Two hours later the bellhop was 
back, and as he stared at the re- 
port^ Alexander decided that for 
fifty credits it w'a.s dirt cheap. 

It was the corporation state- 
ment of the Crane Publishing Cor- 
poration. But Crane, the report 
said, was itself a subsidiary. Con- 
trolling interests in Crane were 
held by Poughkeepsie Research, 
owned and operated by Seaboard 
University, which, as everyone in 
BURINF knew, was part of Ro- 
wing Titanium. 

No one associated with the gov- 
ernment could really be surprised 
to learn that any given company, 
however obscure, might ultimately 
be traced back to Carl Englehardt 
and his Robling interests. 

Why had Crane published Alien 
Invaders? How could they have 
published it, without risking their 
multi-million-credit necks to a 
BURINF check and ultimate 
prosecution? 

Alexander tore up the photo- 
print, and walked rapidly away. 

He knew he would have to get 
out of St. Louis by morning. Above 
all, he had to get to New York, 
to somehow establish a contact 
with BRINT, not as a fugitive and 
possibly an Alien-influenced trai- 
tor, but as a man who had man- 
aged to keep his head and see the 
way through to the truth. 

The report on Crane was the 
key, jarring the not-quite-fitting 
pieces down into a compact perfect 
fit; a quite different pattern than 
he had considered before, but a 
pattern that was unmistakably 
clear. 

He knew now what had happen- 
ed at Wildwood, and he knew he 
could not waste a minute. He 
might already be too late. 

Suddenly he noticed a Hydro 
moving doggedly along the road- 
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strip below. Alexander crouched 
back out of stunner range, fear 
creeping up his spine again. His 
followers couldn’t be DIA. They 
would have picked him up long 
ago. But if they were Aliens, why 
were they stalking him so pa- 
tiently? 

What he needed was an accom- 
plice, so his pursuers would have 
another branch-point to worry 
about ; and so he could get a truck. 

It was the only way. With a 
truck, and a trucker’s ID he could 
drive to New York. Plenty of New 
York long hauls went through at 
this time of night. But he needed 
bait, to get a trucker out of a 
brightly lighted diner and into an 
alley or motel room . . . 

He found his prospect in the 
third diner he checked. He walked 
up behind her, grabbed her by the 
wrist. “Let’s take a walk,’’ he said, 
as he pushed her foreward. 

Her lips twisted into a snarl. 
“DEPCO?” she asked, the word 
sticking hatefully in her throat. 

Alexander shook his head. “A 
friend.’’ He tightened his grip on 
her wrist and started to walk her 
out. He paused warily at the door, 
then pulled her into the darkness 
and told her what he wanted as he 
slipped her a ten-credit note. 

“But where?’’ 

“There’s a motel behind there.’’ 

“He might kill me . . .’’ 

“He won’t kill anybody, don’t 
worry.” 

He watched her go back into the 
diner. Ten minutes later she came 
out with a heavy-set, stupid-look- 
ing man with a trucker’s cap on. 
They walked back to the motel of- 
fice, then down the darkened path 
toward the cabins. 

Alexander moved after them, 
fighting down the intense wave of 
self-loathing that welled up in 


him. But there was no turning 
back now. 

He heard them inside, heard the 
woman’s voice, low and suggestive, 
then dropping into a stream of 
filthy underworld jargon. Then it 
was quiet, with only swishing 
sounds, and he waited for the sig- 
nal. Silence. It was too quiet. He 
gripped the latch, turned it and 
burst into the darkened room. 

Then he screamed as the light 
hit his eyes, glaring, blinding, 
burning white, searing his retinas. 

He felt the blow at the back of 
his head, and the glare-whiteness 
dissolved into blackness . . . 

He was in a room without win- 
dows, utterly black. He could not 
move his head, and he realized it 
was clamped into a frame on the 
chair. A voice was asking ques- 
tions. 

He had heard that voice before, 
years before in the Communica- 
tions Command, transcribing mes- 
sages from Control in Washing- 
ton. He remembered now what it 
was. 

A rik^alker . . . 

10. The Deal 

L ibby ALLISON was kneeling 
on the floor playing with the 
tow-headed baby in the playpen 
when Julian Bahr walked in, threw 
his coat on the bed-couch. He sat 
heavily on the edge of the relaxo, 
and with a half-groan, half-sigh 
began to pound his fist into the 
palm of his left hand. 

Libby looked up. “Trouble?” she 
asked. 

Bahr’s only answer was a sud- 
den vicious smack of fist against 
palm, as if in his mind he had just 
driven his knuckles into the fragile 
bone-structure of somebody’s face. 
“DEPCO?” 
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"That too—” 

She put the youngster in the 
playpen, and brushed her hair 
back. “What else?” she said. 

He didn’t answer for a minute 
or more. His jaw was knotted in 
anger, his huge body tense. Then 
he shook his head helplessly. “The 
nightmares.” 

Libby turned sharply. “Again?” 

“This morning, just before I 
woke up.” He held out his left hand 
for her to see. The knuckles were 
cut and bruised. 

“Julian . . .” 

“I was hitting the wall. I guess 
that was what woke me. It’s the 
first time in two years. What does 
it mean, Libby? Why do they — 
scare me like that? Why do they 
start coming back now?” 

She sat down holding his hand 
between hers. “Julian, the last 
time, I told you — ” 

“But what have I got to be 
scared of?” he roared. “You want 
to dig and poke and scrape things 
open in my mind, but those things 
are all gone now, they aren’t ever 
going to come back again, I won’t 
let them come back!” He collapsed 
into the seat, the anger fading as 
suddenly as it flared. “It’s no good, 
Libby, it’s just no good. I can’t do 
it your way.” 

“It’s the only way I can help 
you. And I want to help you, you 
know that.” 

“I know.” 

“How do you feel now?” she 
asked. 

“Better, I guess. Pretty good. 
God, I’m hungry, haven’t you got 
something to eat?” 

“I’ll make some sandwiches and 
coffee,” she said, and went out into 
the kitchenette. 

Bahr paced up and down the 
room a few times, as she put the 
coffee on the sonic unit. Then she 


didn’t hear him walking and 
glanced out. 

He was crouched, one knee on 
the floor beside the playpen, pok- 
ing his huge finger at the child, 
who grabbed it with small unco- 
ordinated hands. Bahr chuckled 
and picked up the baby and tossed 
him into the air. The pale blue 
eyes regarding Bahr with wide 
surprise, and each time Bahr 
caught him he would whisper a 
soft “Ahhhhhh. . . .” 

Then Bahr the lesser began to 
squall, and the big man glanced 
around the room guiltily and low- 
ered the loud one back into the 
playpen. 

“The kid’s crying,” Bahr said 
roughly. “Why don’t you feed 
him?” 

“I will,” Libby said. She thought, 
when he’s alone he’s different. He’s 
a human until he thinks people are 
looking at him. . . . 

She waited until he had finished 
his coffee before she told him 
about Adams’ visit during the aft- 
ernoon. 

“You must have been out of your 
mind,” she said. “I told you DEP- 
CO would be watching that an- 
nouncement speech. And then you 
stood up there and shouted to the 
world that we were being invad- 
ed ...” 

Bahr looked at her and grinned. 
“I put it on the line, all right. 
Somebody had to.” 

“Julian, you cut your own throat 
with that speech. DEPCO doesn’t 
have to wait until they interview 
you. They can slap an injunction 
on your job on plain suspicion of 
instability and schedule you for in- 
terview when they have time.” 

“They can’t do that. Not during 
an emergency.” 

“They can, and they will.” 

He laughed. “How many people 
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After Libby left, Bahr fondled the child. 


did they dump out of their jobs 
during the last Condition B? Not 
a damned one. And they’re not go- 
ing to pull me out jiow. If they 
were going to do it, Adams would 
already have put it through after 
the conference yesterday.” 

“Did you have a run-in with 
Adams?” 

“Englehardt did. He’.s the head 
of Robling, and he believes in do- 
ing something, instead of patting 
the public on the fanny and tell- 
ing them everything is going to be 
all right.” 

Libby’s face was suddenly white. 
“What does he propose to do?” 

“Build spaceships and go after 
them.” 

“Spaceships! That’s ridiculous. 
Everyone from DEPCO right 
down to the Machines will stop 
it.” 


“He’s got backing. The military 
and DEPEX are with him.” 

“They don’t count. DEPCO has 
the final say on something like 
that.” 

“Well, maybe this time DEPCO 
won’t,” Bahr said sharj)ly. “You 
and your damned psych-docs mum- 
bling about symbols .and fixations 
. . . the Aliens are not going to 
turn up for analysis. This is no 
little guerilla campaign this time, 
we may need those ships to sur- 
vive. Did you ever think of that? 
Your therapy and adjustments 
aren’t worth a damn when it 
comes to stiiying alive. We need 
more tangible things now.” 

“That’s not the important thing 
right now,” Libby said. “All DEP- 
CO has ever tried to do was to 
change a few minor things, like 
wars and squalor and neurosis... 
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and that means catching those 
things at the roots.” 

“Garbage,” Bahr said. “Engle- 
hardt put his finger on it when he 
said we had no place to go, and 
that’s why everybody is afraid. If 
they had something to do, they 
wouldn’t be afraid any more . . .” 

“Do you have something to 
do?” she asked him. 

“You bet your life I have. Kun 
the DIA. Get to the bottom of 
this Alien business.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“I’m too busy to be afraid. 

“But you have nightmares.” 

Bahr was silent. Libby stood up 
to avoid his eyes. “You don’t un- 
derstand,” she said slowly, “and 
you’ve got to understand. There 
are things that drive people to do 
things, and they don’t even recog- 
nize the reason. They think up all 
sorts of fantastic cover-lies to 
somehow justify doing things that 
they just can’t help doing. That’s 
why DEPCO was set up ... to 
spot those drives and dig them out 
by the roots. That’s why I’ve been 
trying to help you for four years 
now, Julian; because you don’t un- 
derstand what’s happening inside 
your own mind; you just keep 
finding reasons and excuses and 
urgent necessities for everything 
you do, and blaming other people 
for everything that’s done to you 
or everything that blocks you. I’ve 
tried to show you that it’s all in- 
side you, in your own mind, but 
you just say no, stall DEPCO, get 
me a white card, I won’t let them 
stop me . . .” She broke off help- 
lessly. “You don’t even know why 
you want a white card.” 

“I certainly do,” Bahr said. “I 
can’t get anywhere without a 
white card stability rating. A 
green card is two strikes against 
me everywhere I turn.” 
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“And if you got a white card, 
and you got everything you want- 
ed .. . then what?” 

“What do you mean, then 
what?” 

“What would you do if you had 
everything you wanted?” 

“I’d change things,” Bahr said 
harshly. “I’d change everything 
that got in my way.” 

“But after you’d done all that 
. . . after you’d done everything 
you wanted . . . then what would 
you want?” 

Bahr stared at her, not compre- 
hending. “That couldn’t happen. 
Everybody gets in my way, tries 
to stop me. I could never get 
everything I want.” 

Libby sighed, and ran a hand 
through his hair. “On that last 
thing, you’re right, Julian,” she 
said. “You don’t know how right 
you are . . .” 

She had hoped that she had 
reached him somehow, that possi- 
bly some spark of contact or un- 
derstanding had been struck, but 
when he asked her later, “Well, 
what about Adams?” she knew 
that she hadn’t reached him at all. 
She sighed unhappily. 

“I’ll try to stall him as long as 
possible,” she said. “I don’t think 
it will do much good. Adams is 
suspicious, and he’s taking a per- 
sonal interest.” 

Bahr snorted. “Adams or nobody 
like him is going to put me out of 
a job on a Stability check.” 

“You think you can bluff him 
out of it?” Libby said. “Julian, 
there’s a storm working up in my 
office. Aliens or no aliens, I can 
guarantee that you’ll be up against 
a prelim by tomorrow . . . and you 
won’t pass it.” 

“I passed the other probes.” 

“Because I told you the answers 
beforehand, question by question. 
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But I can’t do that on a prelim, 
they use a polygraph.” 

“They just poke around the sore 
spots, don’t they? They skip the 
questions that you don’t bounce 
on, and just dig in the soft spots?” 

She hesitated. “Yes . . . they 
study the prelim awhile before 
they go into a deep probe.” 

“Fine,” Bahr said. “Then you 
can brief me on it.” 

“You couldn’t use dummy an- 
swers under a poly, they’d bounce 
all over the place. With your 
adrenals . . .” 

“I can control my reactions,” he 
said. 

“Your face muscles, maybe. Not 
your blood pressure and your 
sweat glands.” 

“Not even under hypnosis?” 

“Even then, even with suggest- 
ed reactions to specific trigger 
questions, I still don’t know if it 
would work. You’d have to know 
the questions.” 

“You can find out the questions.” 

“No,” Libby said. 

He stared at her. “What do you 
mean, no?” 

“I mean up until now I could 
always say I’d mis-evaluated your 
I)ers scores, or I was emotionally 
involved and didn’t know it. But 
delibei'ate faking on a prelim is a 
federal offense.” 

He sat silent for a minute. Then 
he spread his hands wide.' “I’ve got 
too much at stake to trip on this 
thing now,” he said. “You’ve got 
to get me past this prelim.” 

“I can’t do it,” she said. “If 
they caught me, I’d be through. 
I’d never get a professional rating 
again.” 

“I’m not talking about profes- 
sional ratings,” Bahr said quietly. 
“I’m talking about you and me.” 

“No,” Libby said. 

“I’ll make a deal with you. 
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You’ve always wanted to find out 
about those nightmares. You’ve al- 
ways wanted to get me into deep 
analysis and run me straight 
through from scratch. You know 
even DEPCO can’t get me into 
deep analysis if I block, I’d have 
to be willing, cooperative. All 
right, you get me through this pre- 
lim. As soon as I get this Alien 
thing and Englehardt’s project 
squared away just enough so it 
doesn’t take all my time . . . then 
I’ll let you start analysis. I won’t 
fight you. I’ll cooperate.” 

“Will you take a BHE and sign 
the paternity papers if I do?” 

Bahr nodded. "If I get past the 
prelim.” 

She leaned back against his 
shoulder, suddenly infinitely tired, 
more weary than she had ever been 
in her life before. “You know, it 
would have been so easy,” she said. 
“All this running and fighting — it 
would have been so much easier if 
you had let me start deep analysis 
two years ago.” 

He stiffened against her. 
“Easier?” 

“You wouldn’t have the night- 
mares, and the sleeplessness, and 
you wouldn’t be boiling up with 
hate and beating your fist against 
the wall in your slesp, and you 
wouldn’t have this prelim coming 
up . . .” 

“And I wouldn’t have gotten 
anywhere,” Bahr said. 

11. Confidential Dispatch 

From BRINT USNXY to BRINT 

HQX LONDON 

Priority IMMEDIATE ATTEN- 
TION 

Distribution HQX-K7 Only 
Dear Roger: 

I’m using our private channel 
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for this letter because I am quite 
certain that our normal channels 
are under constant DIA surveil- 
lance, and I cannot route my per- 
sonal opinion through Julian Bahr 
if I hope to keep my Scotch neck 
in one piece and serve any useful 
purpose in the future. 

As you might guess, Arthur and 
his people in the NY office are 
rather at a loss, with the city wall- 
ed off by the recent communica- 
tions edict. I am relying on the 
usual private channels to keep in 
touch with my groups, and particu- 
larly with Carl Englehardt. So far 
every report in my hands indicates 
that the jwt is heating at a far 
greater rate of speed than we had 
originally assumed it would. 

Arthur persists in adhering to 
our original plans, ignoring the 
almost incredible pattern that has 
been emerging in the past weeks. 

We have assumed from the start 
that DEPCO, with all its system- 
atic precautions to keep emotion- 
ally unstable personalities out of 
key spots, would have automati- 
cally harnessed a man like Bahr 
very early in the game. This has 
not happened. His emergence con- 
firms what I have been telling you 
for several years — that the DEP- 
CO system has been in a spiralling 
decay since the death of Larch- 
mont, and that something new is 
certain to emerge. 

At this writing, that “something 
new" is taking the shape of Ju- 
lian Bahr. 

Bahr has seized the Alien crisis 
as his chance for power. This of 
course was predictable. What 1 
could not predict was the simple 
fact that Bahr has run headlong 
into the DEPCO restraint system 
and broken the restraints one by 
one. Ironically, the DEPCO phil- 
osophy of controlling and inhibit- 
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ing men like Bahr is inadvertantly 
guaranteeing his success. If he suc- 
ceeds in destroying DEPCO, there 
are no strong men at the top in 
Federation America to oppose him. 
If Bahr succeeds, there will be 
very strong central control emanat- 
ing from a single point, and no 
chance for us to encourage internal 
schism as we have in Asia and 
USSR. 

I believe that if Bahr is allowed 
to reach that point, we will have 
lost everything we have been 
working for. Unfortunately, we 
still need him badly, and Engle- 
hardt will support Bahr at all 
costs in order to get the Space 
Project in operation. I will talk 
to Carl personally about this as 
soon as possible, hut I have very 
little hope of disuading him. 

Meanwhile, we must be ready to 
cope with the political and eco- 
nomic changes which are about to 
begin. Ultimately , we must be able 
either to cage Bahr, or destroy 
him. Meanwhile, we must be alert 
to a purge of some kind. Bahr is 
very abrupt and direct in his ac- 
tions; with the Alien threat to 
justify him, he may move without 
warning at any time. 

I wish I could be more optimis- 
tic, but I honestly think it is all 
as bad as I have outlined. I think 
things will be tricky for quite a 
while, and I may have to move 
quickly without clearing through 
you or Arthur. There is one item 
of genuine promise, the matter of 
the elusive Major that I mentioned 
before. Here is a man who has 
successfully thwarted Bahr, amd 
remains at large. He can be ex- 
tremely useful to us — or extreme- 
ly dangerous. I am bending all ef- 
forts at present to locate him; 
Saunders had his trail in St. 
Louis, but lost it. I will have more 
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to report on this at a later date. 

Meanwhile, if you see some bril- 
liant chess move that will put us 
back in a position of advantage, 
contact me without delay through 
Talbot. Repeat, night or day. 

Best wishes, 

Paul Mackenzie 

12. The Traitor 

AT ONE A.M. the phone jangled 
and Bahr, still sleepless, 
reached over and seized it. 

“Abrams, Chief. I just wanted to 
coordinate with you on discontinu- 
ing the search.” 

Bahr sat ujiright. “On what?” 

“The drag — for Alexander. Pm, 
pulling in the field units now.” 

“Scrambler,” Bahr said. “Four 
three nine. Baker.” He punched 
the scrambler buttons on his own 
phone and tested. Then; “What in 
hell are you talking about, drop- 
ping the search? Did I give you 
orders to drop it?” 

A long silence. “No — but — ” 

“You get those field units back 
into operation in three minutes, or 
I’ll greencard you so fast — ” 

“But, Chief — he’s been picked 
up.” 

“Where?” 

“East St. Louis. Another DIA 
unit. Didn’t you get the report?” 

“Must have been a slip-up in 
the tracer relay,” Bahr growled. 
“They’re probably trying to locate 
me now.” Then, cautiously, “Which 
unit picked up the Major?” 

“They didn’t sign through the 
roadblocks as a unit,” the man 
said. “It was on a personal chit.” 

“Whose personal chit?” 

“Carmine’s.” 

“You’re certain it was Alexan- 
der they picked up?” 

“Positive, Chief. There’s no mis- 
take.” 


“Okay, drop the search. I’ll pick 
up the story from this end. And 
thanks for the call.” 

Bahr hung up, dialed the locator 
relay. “Bahr speaking. Any calls 
for me?” He knew before he asked 
that there had been no call. 

“No call, sir.” 

“Where can I locate Frank Car- 
mine, DIA-43?” 

“He’s in transit now. Destina- 
tion, Red Bank, New Jersey. Field 
Unit HQ there. Planned arrival 
two A.M. Shall I try to make con- 
tact when he arrives?” 

“Just deliver a mesage. Tell him 
to meet me at 2:30 at the Red 
Bank Ground Terminal. There 
won’t be any answer. I’ll be leav- 
ing shortly for that same destina- 
tion number.” 

He was resetting the scrambler 
when Libby sat up, turning up the 
light. “Trouble, Julian?” 

“Go back to sleep,” Bahr said. 
“I’ve got to take a little trip.” 

“But you’ve got the prelim to- 
morrow . . .” 

“I’ll be back. It’s only over in 
Jersey.” 

“You can’t take the prelim on 
no sleep. The suggestions won’t 
cue in properly if you’re too tired. 
We can’t risk all the work we did 
this afternoon — ” 

He continued placing his call, 
and motioned her to silence as it 
came through. “Bahr speaking. 
Get one of the dummies ready. He’s 
to take a ’copter to Rahway, and 
a ground train from there to Red 
Bank Ground Terminal. Tell him 
to get there at two-thirty. No, 
nothing else, just report back aft- 
erwards. And,” he added, “tell him 
Condition B when he hits Red 
Bank. Use his stunner if he has to. 
Double A security on this, too — 
and see that his stride is right. I 
take big steps.” 
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“Sending a dupe?” Libby asked. 

Bahr nodded as he disconnected 
the alarm from his Markheim 
stunner on the knee table, hefting 
the sleek, surprisingly heavy weap- 
on thoughtfully. 

“What is it, Julian? Aliens?” 

“Maybe,” Bahr said, dressing 
hurriedly. “Where are the keys to 
your Volta?” 

“On the sill. But what do you 
want the Volta for?” 

“If anyone calls, I’m on my way 
to the ground terminal. Don’t men- 
tion the Volta.” He tucked the 
stunner into his shoulder holster. 

“You’re not going there alone! 
Julian — ” 

The door closed quietly behind 
him. . . . 

On the way Bahr thought about 
his association with Frank Car- 
mine. 

Frank had been a year ahead of 
Bahr at Fort Riley, and with many 
other veterans of the 801st, had 
wound up in DIA after his ten- 
year tour. McEwen, founder and 
director of DIA, was looking for a 
man to keep his field units coor- 
dinated and working under pres- 
sure. One of the veterans of Baker 
Three had said wistfully, “What 
we really need is a man like Julie 
Bahr to light a fire under this out- 
fit. . . .” 

Carmine was assigned the task 
of locating and approaching Bahr. 
Bahr knew little about DIA, but 
the appeal of the old camaraderie, 
and the opportunities for control 
and power rang a bell. 

Bahr soon began to exert rfiuch 
more power under McEwen than 
the organizational charts credited 
him. As his power increased, he 
found people who were eager, 
willing, desperate to help him. In a 
world of unstable personal rela- 
tionships and obviously cardboard 


leader figures . . . senators, con- 
gressmen, and especially chief ex- 
ecutives who were put in office 
chiefly on the basis of appeal, good 
looks, friendliness and the knack 
of projecting “sincerity” through 
the TVs . . . the segment who 
wanted someone powerful and 
confident to identify with gravitat- 
ed to men like Bahr. 

His followers were many and of 
all the dependables the most loyal, 
the most devoted, the most un- 
swerving was Frank Carmine. 

Which was why, when Bahr 
found treachery coming unexplain- 
ed and unheralded from a source 
that would have seemed least sus- 
pect, he did not surround himself 
with other DIA subordinates who 
were close to him. 

It was not by accident that he 
had not been notified of Harvey 
Alexander’s capture. And if Car- 
mine could defect — 

Shortly after reaching Jersey, 
Bahr picked up two henchmen, 
Jule Chard and Stash Kocek. 

It was two-forty, and Bahr 
looked out of the phone booth at 
Kocek, who was sprawled indif- 
ferently on one of the benches in 
the Red Bank Ground Terminal, 
and then up at the clock. 

Two-forty. There had been no 
sign of Carmine, nor of Bahr’s 
double who was supposed to have 
arrived at the terminal by mono- 
rail ten minutes before. Bahr 
wondered, suddenly if his whole 
DIA organization had been infil- 
trated and seduced into an anti- 
Bahr putsch. But the motivation 
— that was the puzzle. He could 
not credit Carmine — srnall, sad- 
faced, balding Carmine — with the 
drive, the personality, the political 
ambition or the money to mount a 
secession against him. 
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Chard appeared suddenly. 
“What’s wrong, Chief? I thought 
Carm was going to show." 

“Something got fouled. There 
should have been a mono in here 
ten minutes ago. Check with the 
station office and find out what 
went wrong." 

Chard hurried off. He was back 
a moment later, almost running. 
“Crackup,” he panted. "The mono 
jumped off the L-ramp just north 
of the station, went through a 
guard rail. Eighty-foot fall. They 
haven’t even put out the fire yet.” 

“All right, fine,” Bahr said. 
“It’ll take Carmine a while to get 
back to the DIA HQ here to smooth 
out an alibi. We can beat him. 
Carmine’s got a surprise coming.” 

Three A.M., and from the cruis- 
ing Volta Bahr saw lights on the 
first floor of the two-story building 
that housed the local DIA HQ. 
The building was on a corner, but 
there was an apartment building 
next to it a story higher. 

Chard drove around behind the 
apartment so they could get in the 
service entrance. Bahr checked his 
watch. “Wait for my signal, then 
get the wires,” he said to Chard. 
He waited with Kocek until the 
Volta moved off into darkness. 
Then they started up the stairs 
for the apartment roof. 

Two minutes later they had slid 
down the fire-escape poles onto the 
roof of the DIA building, and with 
Kocek’s skeleton key let themselves 
into the roof kiosk. 

Quickly Bahr and Kocek search- 
ed the upstairs rooms, found them 
empty. There was no sign of Alex- 
ander. They waited. Then some- 
where down below a door slammed ; 
there were noises, voices shouting 
something unrecognizable, then 
Carmine’s flat nasal monotone cut- 
ting across the hubbub. 
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“. . . eighty feet off the ramp. 
Ten people aboard, but we couldn’t 
have squeezed them off without 
alerting him. All dead, concussion, 
heat and suffocation.” There was 
a note of pleased satisfaction in 
the flat voice. “We saw them 
identify Bahr, all right.” 

“No, no calls.” 

“Good. I’ve got to call long dis- 
tance.” 

Bahr nudged Kocek and grinned. 
Then he crossed silently to the 
window and flashed a recognition 
pattern with the infrascope at the 
Volta parked down the street. 

“Chard will cut the main power 
line into here,” he whispered to 
Kocek. “I think there are seven of 
them . . . what’s your count?” 

“The same.” 

“All right. Chard will come in 
the front after he cuts the wires. 
I don’t care about the rest, but I 
want Carmine alive. I’ve got a few 
questions for him.” 

Abruptly, the light downstairs 
went out. 

“Hey!” a voice cried. 

“The lights—” 

“Where’s the fuse box — ” 

In the noise and confusion Bahr 
and Kocek darted down the stairs 
and crept into adjacent corners of 
the main room, letting their eyes 
focus in darkness. 

There was a flicker of move- 
ment toward the door, and Bahr’s 
stunner ripped at full lethal 
power, the sub-echoes ringing. A 
scream and a thud. Silence. 

“In the corner — ” Carmine’s na- 
sal voice. There was the snigger 
of a burp being cranked. Bahr 
fired again, his target perfectly 
picked out in the infrascope. Body 
and gun hit the floor at the same 
time. 

Three down. 

“Bahr?” 
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“Over here, Chard. They’re in 
the cardo room. We’ll have to flush 
them.” He crawled silently, check- 
ing four bodies, guessed at three 
left in the cardo room. “Kocek — 
those concussion eggs.” 

Bahr unscrewed the safeties, 
knelt and tossed one egg inside the 
cardo room door. There was a dull 
crash, and the glass blew out of 
the windows. The second toss was 
against the rear wall. A burst of 
orange light flared and a man 
came screaming into the hall 
clutching his ears. Bahr cut him 
down with the stunner. 

One left. 

“Carmine!” Bahr stood up, 
stunner ready. There was a scram- 
bling sound. “Don’t shoot him,” 
Bahr said. A couple of shots scat- 
tered around the room as Carmine 
fired wildly. “I’m coming after 
you.” There were scurrying 
noises; Bahr smelled smoke, saw 
a flare of burning cards across the 
room. He saw Chard leap across 
to smother the flame, and cough 
and reel back as three slugs struck 
his chest. Bahr fired the stunner 
once, an off-target narrow beam 
shot and Carmine screamed. 

Bahr hurled himself on the 
thrashing, half-paralyzed man, 
tore the gun out of his hand and 
drove a knee into Carmine’s groin. 
There was a shrill agonized cry, 
then retching. 

“Get that fire out.” Bahr jerked 
Carmine up by the collar, smashed 
his fist into his face savagely 
twice, and hurled him out into the 
hall. 

Chard was dead. Bahr shrugged, 
as the whole wall began to flare 
from the burning cards. “Get out 
to the car,” he said to Kocek. “I'll 
g^t Carmine.” 

He thought suddenly of the 
prisoner. Alexander . . . where was 
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he? He shook his head. No time 
to search the rest of the building, 
the fire was getting worse. 

But he had Carmine, and Car- 
mine would talk. With Kocek to 
persuade him. Carmine would beg 
to talk . . . 

“He’ll break,” Kocek said confi- 
dently as they moved out into 
traffic. “We’ll find out who put him 
up to it.” 

Bahr didn’t answer. Who put 
Carmine up to it was important 
. . . but now the interview with 
Adams that was looming up in two 
hours was more important. . . . 

In the darkened basement room, 
Alexander lay immobile, staring 
fixedly at the ceiling, and he 
smelled the smoke long before he 
felt the heat of the fire. He tried 
to move his arms; the muscles re- 
sponded, but slowly, sluggishly, 
and he fell back against the couch, 
panting at the effort. 

There was no one up there who 
could help him now. 

He tried again to flex his mus- 
cles. It was useless. The place was 
a smoke-filled oven; already he 
could see the yellow brightness of 
the flames in the crack under the 
door. He knew the truth now, and 
it was possible that he knew 
things that nobody else knew, but 
he would never be able to tell any- 
one, to use that information. It 
was useless to fight any more, but 
he tried. 

Slowly, he hitched himself up on 
his elbows, began inching his way 
across the room toward the door. 

He had almost reached it when, 
choking on the acrid fumes from 
the fire down below, he saw the 
uselessness of it. 

He had been running too long. 
Now there was no more chance to 
run . . . 
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13. Tiger Trap 

T IBBY saw Adams’ feet prop- 
ped up on her desk. The eleva- 
tor had closed behind her. The 
office secretary had seen her. 
Adams had seen her. 

She turned on her most charm- 
ing smile, but all she could say 
was, “Good morning.” 

Adams did not smile back. She 
knew that he had made his mind 
up already what he was going to 
say and think and listen to; any 
attempt to ignore the fact would 
simply debase her a little more. 
Her only hope now was to beat him 
to the punch and keep feeding 
him answers before he could get 
the questions out. And Julian was 
not there. Where in hell was he? 

“I guess you’re waiting for Mr. 
Bahr,” she said. 

“Of course I am,” Adams said 
coldly. “Where is he?” 

“He had an emergency investi- 
gation last night,” she said. “He 
may be a little late getting here.” 
She shifted nervously. 

“If he gets here at all,” Adams 
said. 

“He would have notified me if 
he couldn’t make it.” 

“I see.” 

Silence. Then Adams said, “I’d 
like to see your case history on 
Bahr.” 

“It’s not quite up to date. I have 
some notes in my apartment.” 

“We can probably manage with- 
out anything from your apart- 
ment,” Adams said acidly. “I want 
to see what you have here.” 

“It’s up to date as of two weeks 
ago,” she explained, sliding her 
safe drawer open. “Mr. Bahr has 
been too rushed for scheduled 
analysis.” Even before she got the 
drawer all the way open, Libby 
sensed that something was wrong. 
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Someone had been tampering with 
her files. She hesitated. 

“Would you mind?” Adams was 
on his feet beside her, lifting the 
folder out of her hands. He re- 
tired to the chair, leafing through 
the folder, pretending to study it. 
Obviously he was stalling. He 
knew what he wanted to find, he 
was just hoping to draw some com- 
ment from her by the long delay. 
She did not oblige him. 

Finally he looked up. “Are you 
familiar with the function of a 
DEPCO therapist?” 

“Certainly I am.” 

“How would you define it?” 

“Helping people.” 

Adams gave an impatient shrug. 
“All right, flood relief helps peo- 
ple, too. Is that what you mean?” 

“Helping them to adjust their 
emotions and thinking processes to 
living in the world,” Libby coun- 
tered. “Helping them gain insight 
into — ” 

“Miss Allison, you’ve recom- 
mended Julian Bahr for six grade 
changes in the last four years. Do 
you call this adjustment? When 
you let a highly questionable indi- 
vidual accrue more responsibility 
and power with every up-grade? 
When you put more and more 
strain on a sick personality?” 

“He’s my case. I think the diag- 
nosis is my responsibility. And the 
treatment.” 

“As long as you remain his 
therapist, yes, but when you be- 
come his agent — ” 

“I’m still his therapist,” she 
said. 

He raised his eyebrows. “Really? 
I thought this might have changed 
since his appointment as Director 
of DIA.” 

“It’s only a temporary appoint- 
ment.” 

“Temporary. Of course. And 
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he’s still under treatment? Com- 
ing along nicely, too. Am I right?” 

It took strength to control her- 
self. “You have the case history 
there.” 

Adams glanced back over the 
report. “No analysis, I see, after 
four years. Didn’t you think he 
needed analysis?” 

“I wasn’t able to convince the 
patient — until recently — ” Adams 
dropped the folder on the desk 
with a thud, and her voice trailed 
off. 

It all sounded so weak. Even 
knowing in advance what Adams 
was going to ask didn’t improve 
the story. She had been deluding 
herself, she could see it now, cold- 
ly, unhappily. She had been used. 
Even the most impartial witness, 
reading that case history, could 
see that she had twisted, bent, and 
sidestepped every principle, regu- 
lation, safeguard and normal 
channel in DEPCO to do Bahr’s 
bidding. 

Therapist. She felt suddenly 
sick; for the first time she saw, in 
stark, uncolored light exactly what 
she had been doing. 

Twelve years of training, six 
years of hard-earned experience, 
and she had thrown it all out, a 
life’s work, to play lover to a sick, 
ruthless brute. 

A Phi Beta Kappa concubine — 

The phone was ringing. Adams 
picked it up. “It’s Bahr. For you. 
See that he gets here.” 

Libby took the phone. She flick- 
ed on the local muffler so Adams 
could not hear. 

“Julian? Yes, I know you’re late. 
All night? You knew you had this 
interview today.” Damn him, damn 
him! “I meant what I said, Julian 
. . . if you don’t come over for the 
prelim today, Adams will have an 
injunction against you tomorrow 
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morning. This is one hundred per- 
cent under DEPCO jurisdiction. 
Yes, you’re damned right I’m look- 
ing after my own neck — if I lose 
my rating— that’s what I said, by 
tomorrow morning. All right. I’ll 
tell him, and Julian — ” 

The phone went dead. She hung 
up, trembling, and turned back to 
Adams. 

“He’ll be right over,” she said. 

Julian Bahr was stepping for- 
ward to the open door of the big 
DIA Hydro when a plush black 
Volta spun in to the curb. “Ju- 
lian! Julian Bahr!” 

Providentially, it was Carl En- 
glehardt. “Let me drive you some- 
where, Julian. You’ve seen my 
report?” 

Bahr nodded, and got into the 
Volta as his men started the 
Hydro behind them. He looked at 
Englehardt. The man looked more 
tired, yet miraculously younger 
than he had three days before. He 
was smiling. 

“Why all the bodyguards?” En-. 
glehardt asked. “Is that custom- 
ary?” 

“I was assassinated last night,” 
Bahr said. 

“You hardly look it. You got the 
assassin, I presume.” 

“No, no leads at all yet.” He 
didn’t care to advertise rot in his 
own backyard. “But something 
will turn up shortly.” 

“And the Aliens?” 

“Nothing. A couple more miss- 
ing men are back, all with the 
same story. Things are just too 
damned quiet, I don’t like it.” 

“You’ve got my report on the 
spaceships now, you know what I 
can do,” Englehardt said. “If 
something stalls now, it could be 
very costly. It could end every- 
thing.” 
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“I’m doing all I can to push it 
through,” Bahr snapped. 

“Is that enough? You know I’ll 
back you all the way — money, 
technicians, influence — but it’s got 
to move, or we’re lost.” 

“I’m having trouble with DEP- 
CO,” Bahr said. “They want to 
pull me off the job until they’re 
satisfied that I’m dull, normal and 
inert. By DEPCO I mean Adams.” 

“You never impressed me as the 
sort that Adams would be likely 
to stop,” Englehardt said. 

Bahr’s jaw clenched savagely 
and his fist smashed against his 
palm. “Adams won’t stop me,” he 
said. “Not if I have to break his 
back with my bare hands. As long 
as I still have friends I can count 
on — ” 

Englehardt laughed. “A man as 
ambitious as you are really has 
no friends, only victims. If I were 
you I wouldn’t count on anybody 
helping for one minute after I 
lost complete control. In fact, if 
I were you, I might worry about 
my life, if I had no more DIA to 
protect it. . . 

It was Bahr’s turn to laugh. 
“Killing is my game,” he said, 
“and I always win.” 

“Well, I think this is where 
you’re going,” Englehardt said as 
the Volta slowed in front of the 
DEPCO building. “I will see you 
this afternoon, Julian?” 

“You’ll see me,” Bahr said, and 
walked into the building. 

Bahr was smiling when he came 
into the office. “Sorry I’m late,” he 
said. “Shall we get started?” 

Adams rose slowly. “This is a 
routine examination, Mr. Bahr. 
You realize that. When an indi- 
vidual moves into a job as impor- 
tant as yours, there are just a few 
precautions that have to be taken, 
for the public good.” 
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“Fine, that’s all clear,” Bahr 
said equably. 

“All we want to do is ask you a 
few questions, and ask you to give 
us frank honest answers. These 
questions will help us make a few 
simple evaluations on your person- 
ality, Mr. Bahr. I think it would 
be best to let the machine warm 
up, and let you get adjusted to it 
. . . are you familiar with the poly- 
graph?” 

“Who isn’t?” Bahr sat sprawled 
in the surro-leather chair, let 
Adams fasten the apparatus with 
his thin honey fingers, waited 
through the usual pointless re- 
counting of what they were going 
to do. 

He watched Libby maneuver into 
a position where she could watch 
the polygraph and still see him to 
cue in his suggested reactions. 
Bahr could feel his palms begin 
to sweat a little. Why didn’t she 
throw out the first cue? Damn — 
she hadn’t already sold him down 
the river — ? 

She rubbed her right ear, which 
was the first trigger, and Bahr 
could feel the automatic cue-word 
come into his mind as Adams be- 
gan the questioning. 

It was simple at first, so 
ridiculously simple that he won- 
dered why he had feared it so long, 
but then the questions began to 
blur and he grew tired, felt the 
weariness creeping up, and the 
boredom. It was the boredom that 
worried him. He’d made three com- 
plete runs so far, and obviously 
Adams wasn’t getting what he 
wanted because he was already 
talking about still another repeat. 
Libby was looking too pleased for 
things to be going too badly, even 
though Adams was scratching far 
afield of the normal questions look- 
ing for reactions to snap onto. 
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Then the hooker came. 

“I’ve done my best,” Adams 
said, shaking his head, “and I 
guess there just isn’t any sense to 
making another run after three 
confirmations — ’’ He began to 
loosen the pressure belts, and Bahr 
gradually tensed, knowing some- 
thing was coming. 

“Pm sorry, Mr. Bahr,’’ Adams 
said sadly. “I really am, and I’d 
do anything I could to avoid hav- 
ing to do this. But in a job like 
yours, we can’t have people who 
are dangerously unstable — danger- 
ous to us, and dangerous to them- 
selves.’’ He smiled unhappily. 
“Sometimes in emergency situa- 
tions some people just naturally 
shift into an authoritarian mold. 
Sometimes pressure forces people 
into adopting a personality struc- 
ture that is — well, dangerous to 
the society and themselves. They 
should be grateful, we should all 
be grateful that we can detect this 
sort of thing in time to . . .’’ 

“Hold it,” Bahr said, jerking 
out of the seat and grabbing 
Adams by the shoulder, his big fin- 
gers digging into the man’s frail 
body. “You’re not railroading me,” 
he roared. “You couldn’t do the job 
I’m doing, or even get into a job 
like it, you’re not going to . . .” 

“Julian!" The stark urgency in 
her voice stopped him for an in- 
stant, and Libby tried to say some- 
thing to Adams, but Bahr was 
angry now. The post-trance sug- 
gestions were overridden by this 
new threat, and his whole body 
seemed to swell with rage. He 
shoved Libby roughly aside and 
seized Adams with both hands, lift- 
ing him off the floor. “You queer! 
You lousy, pasty-faced queer. I’ll 
flatten your face out on your own 
polygraph if you try to . . 

"Julian, stop it!" 


He dropped Adams. Libby mo- 
tioned him to bend over so she 
could whisper in his ear. “He did 
that deliberately to trigger you. 
Your PG was negative; three 
times, he had nothing on you until 
you grabbed him and started to 
open your mouth . . . oh, Julian, 
why did you have to lose your 
temper?” 

Bahr stood silent, shaken, curs- 
ing himself for not immediately 
realizing what was happening. He 
had promised to take his cues from 
her, but the minute there was a 
real threat — he just couldn’t de- 
pend on anybody else. 

And now Adams had what he 
wanted. Violence. Ego identifica- 
tion with power and job. All the 
things Libby had warned him 
about, all spilled out in one stupid 
burst of rage. 

This time there would be recoop 
and a labor batallion, sedation, his 
daily ration to supplement a fuzzy 
prefrontal, and all the other per- 
manent, irreversible precautions to 
make him safe, stable, and happy. 

Adams got up slowly, shaken, 
white-faced, but glowing with tri- 
umph. “All right,” he said in that 
saccharine-sweet voice of his. “All 
right. I think, Mr. Bahr, that that’s 
all we need from you today — ” 

The phone rang, loud and in- 
sistent. Libby took the receiver. 
“For you, Julian. Your office. They 
say crash priority.” 

Bahr took the phone. He listened 
for a moment, and his breathing 
seemed to stop. “You’re certain of 
that?” he said harshly. "The 
moon? All right, get the report, 
and every possible observer by di- 
rect wire to my office. Contact En- 
glehardt and the Joint Chiefs for 
conference in sixty minutes. Broad- 
cast a Condition B on all channels. 
Then contact the Chief Executive 
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and tell him to have a joint session 
assembled in Washington in — ” he 
glanced at his watch — “two hours.” 

He hung up then, and slowly 
turned to Adams. “All right,” he 
said savagely, almost gleefully. 
“Get your injunction, if you can. 
But do it fast, because if you don’t 
have it enforced sixty minutes 
from now, it will be too late.” 

He stalked from the room, and 
the door crashed behind him. 

T4. Catastrophe 

"KTO CONDITION B blackout 

’ could ever have hidden the 
catastrophe which blazed like a 
banner in the sky, and Bahr watch- 
ed impatiently as the Congressmen 
clumped in little nervous knots 
here and there, jamming the aisles 
and doorways of the House cham- 
ber. 

The session with the Joint 
Chiefs in New York, with Adams 
of DEPCO conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, had been stormy; mostly 
they objected to calling a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, because Congress 
had no power to do anything about 
it anyway, but Bahr had insisted 
that only a return to the half-for- 
gotten formalities and traditions 
could really drive home to all the 
people what had to be done. Con- 
gress still nominally represented 
the people, even though it had no 
real function anymore. 

And the Joint Chiefs finally had 
given in, because they had to, be- 
cause they had all seen the Moon 
in the sky . . . But not a Moon 
any longer, just a clump of shat- 
tered pieces hanging obediently in 
orbit like the fragments of a 
broken plate, slowly falling away 
from each other. . . . 

An observatory in Australia had 
seen the explosion, a sudden flash 


of incredible whiteness bursting 
out in the dark Australian sky, and 
then, dimly, through the curtain 
of debris, a mammoth slow motion 
display of planetoidal destruction. 
Idiot destruction, destruction with- 
out point or reason, but destruc- 
tion with terrible implications. 

If the Aliens could do that to 
the Moon . . . 

From the prop room behind the 
rostrum Bahr saw the Chief Ex- 
ecutive arrive, very splendid and 
dashing. 

Bahr glanced at Libby. “Pretty 
boy,” he said. 

“He’s cute,” Libby said. “No 
spine, though.” 

Behind the Chief Executive, the 
Joint Chiefs, marching down the 
aisle like the horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. The roll call was 
taken; there was a simple intro- 
duction from the Speaker of the 
House. "Julian Bahr, Director 
DIA, has requested this emergency 
session to speak to you.” Then 
Bahr was on the rostrum. 

Behind him, on a vast screen on 
the wall, images sprang to life. 
First a night wirephoto of the 
fragmented Moon, A slow dissolve 
into a chrome-color montage of 
panic . . . long ragged evacuation 
columns, people jammed into the 
streets, panicky, desperately mov- 
ing out of the city . . . rioting 
crowds at night, brandishing 
torches . . . bombed out buildings 
bursting into flame . . . shock 
troops moving in with machine 
guns and burps ... a man in a 
white shirt running screaming and 
hloody-faced through a gauntlet of 
jeering men and women ... all 
hand-picked scenes from the cruel 
bloody days of the Crash, flashing 
on the screen, then dimming slow- 
ly as Bahr’s voice rose in the 
microphone. 
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“We have seen these things be- 
fore, in a time of terror, and we 
pledged ourselves they would 
never happen again on the face of 
the Earth. Now, today, we are 
threatened again with panic and 
horror. Whatever the nature of the 
Alien creatures that have come 
into our skies, we know what they 
are attempting to do. We are fight- 
ing a war of nerves. Every move 
the Aliens have made has been cal- 
culated to spread panic and terror 
among us, to force us to destroy 
ourselves. We have not returned a 
single blow.” 

He paused to let that sink in. 

“In facing an Alien invader, we 
have been helpless,” he went on. 
“Where the Aliens are, what they 
are, how they communicate, what 
they intend to do ... we do not 
know. This latest blow is a mock- 
ery. We are powerless to retaliate. 
Now we are faced with an ines- 
capable choice. We can wait for 
the next blow, and the next, and 
ultimately succumb ... or we can 
carry the attack to the Aliens.” 

Bahr delivered the line down, so 
there was no applause, only a long 
tense silence as the idea sank in. 
Then: “There is only one way we 
can do that, only one weapon that 
can save us.” He turned and point- 
ed to the wall screen behind him. 

On the screen a gleaming silver 
image had appeared, the old, al- 
most forgotten spaceship, the 
XAR5, beginning its takeoff from 
the New Mexico desert, the ancient 
film showing in colored slow mo- 
tion the belching of the engines, 
the dust cloud. Bahr signaled, and 
the roar of the massive engines 
was amplified to deafening volume, 
cutting all conversation, all think- 
ing to a standstill, the fiery white 
blast of the jets blinding and fas- 
cinating. The huge ship rose slow- 


ly, the camera panning upwards, 
the motors screaming, heat waves 
and sound waves scorching the air, 
rising, and finally vanishing out of 
sight. 

The screen darkened. 

“That,” Bahr said, “could have 
been the most powerful military 
weapon in history. Had it succeed- 
ed, it would have been impreg- 
nable, irresistible, omniperceptive. 
It failed. If the time had been 
right, space would have been con- 
quered in the nineties, but the 
time was not right, and we all 
have bitter memories of that era. 

“But that was thirty years ago 
. . . thirty years of control, bal- 
ance, and evolution. Because of the 
Crash, this entire area of our cul- 
ture has been held taboo, while we 
turned our energies inward. We 
wanted stability, no matter what 
the cost. All right . . . now we can 
see the cost. But now we must 
fight for survival, and that means 
we must build that spaceship again 
if we hope to survive. A spaceship 
that will work can be assembled 
and launched in three months. Un- 
til that day we are defenseless. 
But it is within your power to 
initiate this great military and 
scientific project again. This is the 
time to use your power!” 

The cheering rose to a deafening 
roar as they rose from their seats. 
Bahr was gone from the rostrum 
long before the noise had subsided, 
and when the Chief Executive was 
finally able to secure the attention 
of the Congress, he read a short, 
simple request for congressional 
action. “I propose that the Chief 
Executive be granted full author- 
ity in this emergency to establish 
a project which shall be called 
Project Tiger, for the development 
of a spaceship, and subsequently a 
space armada, to hunt out and de- 
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stroy the Alien enemy in his lair, 
and that this project be placed 
under the special supervision of 
the Joint Chiefs and Julian Bahr, 
Director DIA, to take precedence 
over every other jurisdiction and 
activity until this emergency is at 
an end.” 

There could be no doubt. . . . 

Later, in an anteroom that was 
crowded with people, Bahr pulled 
off his coat, drenched with sweat, 
and loosened his tightly strapped 
Markheim. Libby was staring at 
liim, wide-eyed. When he came into 
the room there had been a silence, 
broken by a rising buzz of excited 
conversation as the immensity, the 
swiftness, of the thing began to 
dawn. Something that could not 
have happened had happened; it 
was, incredibly, the end of an era. 

Reporters were crowding the 
I'oom, flashbulbs snapping as state- 
ments were distributed. Carl En- 
glehardt was there, shaking Bahr’s 
hand vigorously, pounding him on 
the back. Two of his DIA men 
crossed over to him, congratulated 
him, and said something in low 
voices. Bahr frowned, his eyes 
searching across the room. 

Near the doorway he saw a thin- 
faced man waiting. 

“Kocek!” Bahr pulled away 
from the clump of people sur- 
rounding him. In the temporary 
privacy of the hallway, Bahr 
turned. 

“Carmine broke,” Kocek said. 
“Before he died, he talked.” 

Bahr nodded, a hard smile cross- 
ing his face. “Who was it? Who 
was backing him? Who put him 
up to it?” 

Kocek jerked his head toward 
the clamoring, racket-filled room. 
“It was Englehardt,” he said. 
“Carl Englehardt.” 


15. The Plotters 

rpHERE was darkness, and pain 
— ^then the sudden, startling 
realization that he could move his 
body again. Tentatively, Harvey 
Alexander tried. It hurt to breathe ; 
there was a lancinating spasm of 
pain through his chest. He lay 
back again panting and trembling. 

There was a hospital smell here, 
but it was not a hospital room. 
There were bandages on his head 
and chest, stiffness in his right 
arm, and a slow dripping bottle 
of intravenous fluid above his 
right shoulder. 

The fire! There had been a fire, 
and he had tried to reach the door, 
and then — what? Memories; a 
kaleidoscopic blaze of fragments, 
without time-relationships. The 
metallic voice of his interrogators, 
the questions, and the darkness. 
Muffled voices above, the endless 
clack-clack-clack of some kind of 
machinery, traffic sounds outside. 

And later, the harsh ripping 
sound of stunners on the floor 
above, the screams, the crackle of 
flames, the heat. 

There were other memories, 
fuzzy, incoherent. Arms lifting 
him up from somewhere, carrying 
him somewhere. The flicker of city 
lights and colored neons through 
a car window, silent men on either 
side of him. More darkness, a 
room, muffled voices, pain, uncon- 
sciousness again. Once, a hurried 
consultation with words that stuck 
in his memory; “. . . alive?” “Yes 
. . . deep shock . . . touch and 
go ...” A woman’s presence, and 
later a man’s voice saying, “That 
will be all. Sister, I’ll notify you 
when I leave . . .” 

His mind caught at it, held it. 
A pleasant, modulated voice. “Sis- 
ter” was, not American slang, not 
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in that voice, yet the woman was 
not a nun . . . the key fell into the 
lock, a perfect fit, and Alexander 
opened his eyes, saw the fuzzy 
male figure near the bed. 

"BRINT?” he said. 

The man nodded. “Yes, of 
course. If you feel you can talk 
now. Major . . .” 

Alexander had never seen the 
man, who called himself MacKen- 
zie. He learned that he was in the 
BRINT building of the British 
Embassy Compound in New York. 
He had been there for three days, 
and until eight hours before they 
had not known if he would live or 
die. 

“We were looking for you al- 
most as soon as our net picked up 
the story on the Wildwood raid,” 
MacKenzie told him in his soft 
Scottish burr, “and of course Bahr 
was looking for you too, which 
made the problem relatively sim- 
ple, up to a point. We planned to 
let him find you, then close in.” 

MacKenzie grinned ruefully. 
“We didn’t realize then that you 
were to be used as bait in conspir- 
acy from within the DIA to unseat 
Bahr. We didn’t realize that any- 
body, even Bahr, thought you were 
that important. And we didn’t 
know that Bahr would make such 
a fast personal move to smash the 
insurrection. Fortunately, we had 
the wit to get you out of there be- 
fore you were completely inciner- 
ated.” 

“Yes.” Alexander flexed his 
still-stiff arm. “What I can’t quite 
see is why. Why all your interest 
in me at all?” 

“Because we couldn’t risk let- 
ting you contact your own Army 
Cl or DEPCO until we knew for 
certain just why Julian Bahr was 
so fantastically interested in hav- 
ing you caught.” 


“Not caught,” Alexander said 
flatly. “Killed. Or at least, re- 
cooped.” 

“But why? Because of some- 
thing you knew about the Wild- 
wood raid?” MacKenzie asked. 

“Bahr wanted my mind out of 
commission. He was afraid of what 
I might be able to figure out — 
eventually— on the basis of what I 
knew.” 

“Ah,” MacKenzie said softly. 
“Now we are approaching it. 
What might you have been able to 
figure out?” 

“The truth about what happen- 
ed at Wildwood. The Wildwood in- 
cident was the key to the whole 
thing.” 

MacKenzie poured Scotch in a 
couple of glasses, handed one to 
Alexander. “Do you mind if I re- 
cord this?” 

“If you expect proof, I don’t 
have it. But certain things I know 
are true. For instance I know that 
no U-metal was stolen from Wild- 
wood. I designed the security sys- 
tem there, and I knew a few things 
about it that Bahr and his DIA 
men didn’t know. By the same 
token, the Alien raiders would not 
have known those things either. 
Now, what actually happened at 
Wildwood? An alarm went off out- 
side the compound, there was an 
explosion several miles away, and 
subsequently a shortage of U-metal 
was discovered jnside the plant. 
The inference was that the radio- 
actives detected outside the com- 
pound were the same as those 
missing inside, and that the theft 
was accomplished by humanoid 
Aliens, or a human agent, who 
smuggled the material through 
the Geiger monitors by means of 
some kind of shielding.” 

The BRINT man nodded. “A 
collapsed-neutronic shield is the 
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popular rumor, I believe. A shield 
a few nuclei thick that would have 
all the stopping power of a huge 
block of concrete.” 

“And even if it were tissue- 
paper thin, it would still weigh as 
much as a four-foot slab of lead,” 
Harvey Alexander said. 

MacKenzie blinked; then he was 
roaring with laughter. “Of course 
it’s obvious," he said. “Once it’s 
pointed out. They’ll have a fit back 
home, for not noticing that.” 

“The rest wasn’t so obvious,” 
Alexander continued, “but it made 
sense when you thought it through. 
Without a shield, no U-metal came 
through those gates. Therefore, the 
hotstuff that set off the road moni- 
tor was not the U-metal that was 
later found missing in the Plant. 
So the three missing slugs must 
have been disposed of inside the 
Plant, probably dumped down the 
refuse pipes leading to the waste 
dump. But if that was what hap- 
pened, then the raid on the Wild- 
wood Plant had to be a forgery. 
And if that raid was something 
that was deliberately staged, then 
Project Frisco must have been 
staged from beginning to end. And 
that was what Bahr was afraid I 
would figure out. ’That the Alien 
invasion has been a hoax from the 
beginning. There aren’t any 
Aliens.” 

Alexander turned to MacKenzie 
then, and set his drink carefully 
down on the table. “I also think 
that BRINT knows that is true, 
and has known it from the start. 
But I could be wrong, of course.” 

“Oh, no,” MacKenzie said slow- 
ly. "You aren’t wrong. And you 
can see why we could not afford 
to have you place your deductions 
in the hands of DEPCO.” 'The 
BRINT man’s voice was suddenly 
tired, and tinged with bitterness. 


"We’ve been playing a long gam- 
ble, and it seemed as though we 
were winning, at least at first. But 
now we’ve come to the really big 
question, and we don’t have the 
one answer that we really have to 
have.” He looked at Alexander. 
“How to stop Julian Bahr.” 

“We needed a wedge,” MacKen- 
zie said later, “to smash through 
the wall that DEPCO had built 
around itself. A balance of power 
can be maintained only if the two 
sides of the balance are very near- 
ly equal. On one side we saw the 
Eastern Block, pulling out of the 
Crash with a burgeoning military 
machine and an aggressive totali- 
tarian government. Wo were able 
to hold the Eastern Bloc in check 
— barely hold it in check — by the 
threat of the Robling missiles. But 
on the other side, in Federation 
America, we saw DEPCO grow 
and expand, entrenching itself 
more and more firmly as the all- 
powerful, controlling Bureau in 
the government, following its 
course of stability at any cost and 
gradually dragging the whole 
Western economy to a standstill.” 

’The Scotsman poured another 
drink. “We could see it happening 
on all sides. Nobody dared guess 
where it might have ended if it 
had gone on undisturbed, but any- 
one whose head was not buried in 
the system could see how it en- 
trenched itself more firmly every 
year. 

“Every frontier, every challenge 
was systematically being sliced 
away, every sigpi of progress curb- 
ed. This was not VanneFs plan. 
He saw the stability period as a 
transition. 

“It didn't work that way. How 

soon the society would have 
disintegrated completely, nobody 
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Ubby screamed her hatred as she slashed Adams' face. 
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knows. But it was clear that a 
frontier had to be established 
again, before it was too late.” 

“A space frontier?” 

“Anything would have done it,” 
MacKenzie said, “as long as it was 
a frontier. Some drive that would 
require a massive national effort 
to achieve. A war would have 
meant the certain destruction of 
Federation America. Only one chal- 
lenge was big enough. But a drive 
to space was the one thing, above 
all things, that DEPCO would 
block at any cost. The fear and 
suspicion of spaceships that was 
engendered by the Crash was not 
a rational fear, but that didn’t 
matter. It was real.” 

“So Bahr was your wedge,” 
Alexander said. 

“Bahr was our wedge. Carl En- 
glehardt didn’t recognize the peril 
in the same terms we did, but he 
wanted the spaceship project re- 
established. His motives were en- 
tirely personal and individual; the 
important thing was that he 
thought he knew a way to force a 
reopening of the project. He knew 
a young, ambitious man in the 
DIA, a man who was strong 
enough, and tough enough, and 
ruthless enough to drive a hole 
through DEPCO’s wall of over- 
regulation and smash it down, 
Englehardt gave him a toehold, a 
series of carefully staged incidents 
which led, by inference, to the con- 
clusion that we were on the eve 
of an Alien invasion.” 

“Then Englehardt prepared the 
‘ships’ that exploded?” Alexander 
asked. “What about the Moon?” 

“Remember that Englehardt has 
been making intercontinental mis- 
siles for years, capable of carrying 
fusion warheads. It was no prob- 
lem to place half a dozen un- 
manned drones on the Moon. The 


difficult part — in which BRINT 
cooperated — was handling the leak- 
ing of information that followed 
each successive incident. Bahr 
knew it was a hoax, and it fit into 
his plans perfectly. Once started, 
it all followed nicely . . . the cir- 
culation of a pulp scare-book, to 
prepare the public for the panic 
that would follow; the step-by-step 
creation of a national peril which 
could be met and answered only 
by a drive to build a space fleet. 

“Vanner had proved that the 
conquest of space would ultimately 
require a national effort compar- 
able to a full-scale war, but if 
Federation America were to sup- 
port it, it had to be an emotional 
cause, a fear-cause with a leader 
who could draw the people along 
and supply the great force needed 
to burst through thirty years of 
entrenched anti-space condition- 
ing.” 

MacKenzie spread his hands. 
“We needed a man with the drive 
and strength to leap into the 
breach and use the crisis. We had 
to have Bahr. But he moved too 
fast, he was too successful. He 
didn’t fight DEPCO the way we 
expected him to, he simply walked 
around DEPCO and left them 
standing there. Earlier, we might 
have been able to control him. 
Now he is out of control, and in 
a matter of weeks he will have a 
continent under his thumb, and a 
military and technical program 
straining the nation to its limits. 
In six months he will want the 
world, and we won’t be able to 
stop him.” 

“Can’t Englehardt stop him?” 
Alexander asked. 

MacKenzie gave him an odd look. 
“Englehardt is dead,” he said 
slowly. “He was shot down on the 
street by unidentified assassins an 
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hour after Bahr made his appeal 
to Congress.” The BRINT man 
shrugged. “Bahr immediately na- 
tionalized Robling holdings by 
edict, and doubled the pay of every 
man in the organization.” 

The two men sat silent for a 
few moments. “It seems to me,” 
Alexander said, “that the job is 
only half done. You have to leave 
Bahr in power until he’s carried 
Project Tiger to a fruitful point.” 

“And shaken the government 
apart, and entrenched himself like 
an iron fist? What do we do when 
Project Tiger is half completed, 
and Bahr has made himself in- 
vincible?” 

“Then we dump him,” Alexan- 
der said. 

MacKenzie looked at the Major’s 
face, and realized that he was 
serious. “How?” 

“I have an idea,” Alexander 
said. “I think Julian Bahr’s great 
strength can be his weakness. I’ll 
need help, but if I’m right, when 
the time comes. I’ll dump Julian 
Bahr.” 

“At the height of his power?” 
MacKenzie asked. 

“The tragic hero,” said Alexan- 
der. 

1i. Escape 

T IBBY ALLISON watched Ju- 
lian Bahr in horror, and fas- 
cination. There had heen times 
when she had seen this clearly, the 
thing that had been coming from 
the very first. Now, suddenly, all 
the restraints were broken, all the 
barriers down. He had stamped 
and pounded and bulldozed 
through the field, and suddenly it 
was empty before him, he was in 
command. He stood there, talking, 
his ego swelling, power and confi- 
dence in every word, every move- 


ment of his head, every gesture of 
his hands . . . and still he was 
driving forward, lighting. 

He will change the whole coun- 
try into a dynasty, she thought. 
He will set civilization back six 
hundred years. There will be no 
stopping him. He is thirty-four 
years old, and in a week he will 
be ruling a continent, but that will 
not be enough. He could be the 
master of the world, and that 
would not be enough. By the time 
he is fifty, the idolatry of ten bil- 
lion people might still make him 
feel unloved. 

When Julian was at her side, 
taking her arm through the 
crowds, she realized with shock 
that she was proud of him, excited 
for him, eager for him. He had 
fought so hard and he had won, in 
spite of everything. Now he was 
making her a part of the victory. 

His white goddess. His empress. 
His wife, his lover, his concubine, 
his first love, his partner, his 
daughter, his sister, his mother — 

The dream exploded with sud- 
den brutality, and the vast pano- 
ramic nightmare-lens clamped 
down to a tight, narrow channel 
and came into focus on Adams’ 
face. 

Adams, pushing his way through 
the room, his coat lapels flapping, 
his face white, distorted, ugly. He 
thrust at the crowds of people that 
were intervening, and they stepped 
back as his anger swept the room 
like a wave. He approached Julian 
Bahr, and two of Bahr’s men ap- 
peared at Adams’ side, suddenly, 
each taking an arm, holding him 
as he writhed to break away. But 
his hate-filled eyes were not turned 
toward Bahr at all, they were 
turned toward Libby. 

“You bitch!” he screamed, lung- 
ing forward to glare into her face. 
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"You bitch! You did it! Aren’t 
you proud! Vanner should be 
proud of his bastard daughter. Oh, 
yes, he should be proud, and your 
slut mother, too! You’ve betrayed 
everything they ever believed in, 
and now see what you’ve won for 
yourself.” 

She had a drink in her hand, 
and she hit him in the face with 
it so hard that the glass shattered. 
Something snapped in her mind, 
and she threw herself on Adams, 
gashing his face again and again 
with the broken glass, pouring out 
all the hatred she had ever felt. 

Then she heard somebody 
screaming, and it was Adams, and 
his face looked like the skin had 
been hacked off. She stepped back, 
gasping, and at her side Bahr was 
laughing, and the DIA men were 
grinning at her and holding Adams 
so he couldn’t move, and Adams 
kept screaming, “Traitor! Trai- 
tor!” 

Then Bahr nodded, a curt order, 
and the men dragged Adams out 
through the door, and Libby was 
sick — more violently sick than she 
had ever been in her life — and 
somebody was helping her across 
the room, into a lavatory. In the 
mirror she saw herself, and there 
was blood all over her hands and 
arms and dress, and some of it was 
her blood, but most of it was 
Adams’. 

All the way home, through the 
dark wet streets, something in her 
mind was screaming at her that 
the nightmare was real, the night- 
mare was real, the nightmare was 
real . . . 

Bahr didn’t notice that she was 
gone for quite a long time, and 
then only vaguely, as he caught 
himself looking around the room, 
trying to find her. He chuckled to 
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himself. She had turned on Adams, 
all right. He hadn’t thought that 
she had it in her, and he felt his 
pride swell as he thought of it. 
He’d been right about Libby. She 
would help him. She knew the 
DEPCO organization, she would 
know who to keep, who to get lid 
of. With Libby at his side — 

But she was not in the room, 
and he spoke to one of his men, 
who vanished for five minutes or 
so, then returned, frowning. 

“She’s gone. Chief. She left the 
lavatory, and somebody saw her 
hail a cab outside . . .” 

“Get a car,” he said, "and get 
these parasites out of here.” 

How long had it been since she 
left? He tried to wade through the 
drunken exhilaration of the past 
hours, and he couldn’t remember. 
He snarled at the driver and 
slammed his fist into his palm. 

Outside the apartment building 
he leaped from the car, jammed 
the elevator button with his thumb, 
then cursed and started up the 
stairs three at a time, with his 
men panting behind him. He ran 
down the corridor. He stopped at 
the apartment door. It was open. 

Inside there was nothing. She 
was gone. The closet doors hung 
open, clothes gone as though grab- 
bed up in a desperate sweep of the 
hand. A suitcase was gone from 
the shelf. Dresser drawers yawned 
at him, empty, and in the back 
room the crib was also empty — 

He stared at the room, unable 
to believe what he saw. He was 
trembling; he couldn’t control the 
shaking of his hands, and he saw 
his face in the mirror and slammed 
off the light switch with a snarl 
of rage. 

She was gone as if she had never 
been there. 

He drove his fist down on the 
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table, snapping a leg and splinter- 
ing the top. 

Libby had walked out on him! 
After all he had done for her, even 
after what had happened tonight, 
she had walked out, left him flat, 
turned her back on him! 

But she would pay for it. She 
would suffer, and then when he 
was through with her, there was 
the boy. 

He turned to his men, and swift- 
ly, carefully, he began giving his 
orders. 

17. Rogue Tiger 

XpVEN Alexander and MacKen- 
zie had not anticipated the 
speed with which Bahr would 
move. For MacKenzie, there was 
endless work in the BRINT field 
offices; for Alexander, a growing 
desperate urgency to crystallize 
the plan he had seen only in its 
barest outlines. 

He spent days studying the fat 
dossier on Julian Bahr from the 
BRINT top-sec files, and through 
it all he saw the governmental 
structure of Federation America 
tremble, totter and crumble under 
the driving force of Project Tiger. 

The changes were sweeping, and 
fundamental. With the Robling 
combine under Bahr’s personal 
control, the first moves were swift. 
At White Sands, for thirty years 
a ghost town, the gutted and ab- 
hored remains of the old XAR 
project were exhumed. White 
Sands became a metropolis. 

As the Project got underway, 
the research Director for the De- 
fense Section of the old DEPEX 
rose in protest. “What you are pro- 
posing is impossible,” he told Bahr 
in the hot, crowded conference 
room one morning. “The economy 
cannot support it. It would require 


an effort equivalent to a major 
war.” 

“We are engaged in a major 
war,” Bahr said, “and there will 
have to be changes in the econo- 
my.” 

“But the changes you are talk- 
ing about will reduce the popula- 
tion to starvation level . . .” 

“We have no choice,” Bahr said. 
“Above all, we cannot afford to 
sentimentalize.” The DEPEX man 
was retired from his post, and 
Bahr named a replacement. 

Bahr’s manner of dealing with 
DEPCO was simple. He cut off 
their funds. The economy, he told 
them, was being reorganized to ac- 
complish Project Tiger, and long- 
range research programs which 
would not contribute to the major 
effort were being indefinitely sus- 
pended. 

And through it all, an infiltration 
of trusted DIA men began into 
the bureaus, the planning commis- 
sions, the offices, and a slow, in- 
exorable tightening of control be- 
gan, a rerouting of the channels 
of authority upward into the 
hands of a single man. There were 
more Alien incidents, with the 
usual publicity and no captures, 
but the panic and terror which en- 
sued was channelled an<l harnessed 
in the rigid program which was to 
rid the skies of the Aliens forever. 

It was a pattern as old as time, 
moving step by step in its dread- 
ful familiarity, and Alexander 
and MacKenzie watched it. Every 
real tyrant in history had followed 
the pattern. Napoleon, Hitler, 
Stalin, Mikoyan — they all knew it 
well. 

But to Julian Bahr a far more 
important war, a private, personal 
war, was progressing, and he 
drove his fist into his hand again 
and again as the coal of rage 
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burned brighter and brighter. . . . 

It took Harvey Alexander almost 
a week to pick up Libby’s trail, but 
he finally located her in a run- 
down Boston suburban apartment 
house. 

When he was finally certain that 
she was not under DIA stakeout, 
he went up to the third-floor room, 
and knocked. 

She was staggering drunk, and 
her voice was hoarse and ragged. 
“You want something?’’ she said 
harshly. “I don’t want to stand in 
this doorway all night.’’ 

Alexander pushed past her into 
the filthy room and closed the 
door. She went across to the half- 
finished drink on the bureau. “Who 
asked you in here?’’ Then she 
turned, frightened. “DIA?” 

“Make some coffee,” Alexander 
said. “I want to talk to you.” 

“Thanks, I’ll stay drunk.” 

He hit her viciously across the 
face, and dragged her by the col- 
lar of her bathrobe over to the 
wash basin. He made her throw 
up, and wiped her face off with a 
wet towel. He made some surro- 
coflee, and she sat bent over drink- 
ing it, her eyes closed, tired and 
defeated and sick. She threw up 
the second cup before she was so- 
ber, her face was dead with ex- 
haustion and fear. "Who are you? 
What do you want? Why can’t you 
leave me alone?” 

Alexander shook his head. Her 
red hair, was an unkempt mop, 
and her mouth sagged open in a 
stupid, beaten expression. He saw 
the bruise under one eye, the black- 
and-blue marks on her neck. “For 
God’s sake , clean up and get some 
clothes on,” he said. “You make 
me sick to look at you.” 

It was bad, far worse than he 
had expected. How could a woman 
go to pieces like that? He paced 
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the floor, lit a cigarette, wonder- 
ing if he had made a terrible 
error. He needed her, everything 
he had planned depended on her, 
but she would have to be strong, 
not broken and washed out — 

Clothes and makeup helped 
some. She seemed a little more 
alive when she reappeared. 

He stood up. “All right, my 
name is Alexander, and I’m not 
DIA,” he told her. “I’m with Army 
Intelligence, assigned to BRINT. 
I want to talk to you, but it’s near- 
ly dinner time. I have a car out- 
side. Where do you want to eat?” 

Libby looked at him for a mo- 
ment, confused and disbelieving. 
Her face colored. Then she seemed 
to stand a little straighter, to look 
more like the attractive, intelligent 
girl the BRINT dossier had de- 
scribed. 

“I know a place — ” 

He didn’t question her that 
night, even though he was eager 
to sound her out. She was exhaust- 
ed. But the morning saw a new 
person. The apartment was in or- 
der, and she offered him coffee. 

They talked, and Alexander told 
her enough to make it clear that 
he knew a great deal about her, 
and about Bahr. 

And then, quite abruptly, the 
pain and terrible grief came out 
in a torrent, a storm of emotion 
that she had been trying to hold 
in. Alexander listened, and knew 
for the first time that he was go- 
ing to win. 

“I knew he would be angry 
when I left him,” she said. “I 
didn’t realize that he would be so 
violently, vindictively furious. The 
morning after I left, he cancelled 
DEPCO. He cancelled my clear- 
ance and my stability rating. That 
first day his men found out where 
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Desperately, he tried to sober the drunken, hopeless girl 
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I was staying; when I came back 
home my car had been stolen and 
my apartment looted. I took Tim- 
my and found another place. I 
thought if we could just wait it 
out for a few days, it would blow 
over . . .” 

She looked up at Alexander, the 
fear and grief still in her eyes. “I 
was wrong, oh, but I was wrong! 
The second day they attached my 
bank account, and I had no money. 
That afternoon the police came, 
with a committee of Education 
and Conditioning people. I didn’t 
have a job, I didn’t have an in- 
come, so obviously I could not ade- 
quately support a child. They took 
I’im away. I thpught I knew Ju- 
lian, but I couldn’t believe that he’d 
let his own son go into the Play- 
school system. He did it just to 
hurt me. Inside of three days I 
didn’t have enough money to eat 
with. Then Bahr nationalized my 
apartment building, and I was out. 
He put in this miserable currency 
reform, and I didn’t have a bond 
or security that was worth the 
paper it was written on. Even my 
life insurance — ” 

She broke off, and poured her- 
self a drink. 

“Why did you leave him?’’ Alex- 
ander asked. 

“I wish I knew that. I wish I 
knew, for sure.” The girl threw 
herself down on the sofa. “Mark 
Vanner — he wasn’t really my 
uncle, but he brought me up from 
the time I was a little girl. He 
was a national figure when Julian 
Bahr was a scrawny little road- 
rat. Mark Vanner held this coun- 
try together for years on just 
faith, and respect, and decent hon- 
est leadership. Do you think Julian 
Bahr could have done that?’’ She 
spread her hands helplessly. “Van- 
r.er was a man, a magnificent man. 


When he became Chief of Eco- 
nomic Planning there wasn’t a 
factory in operation anywhere in 
the country. He didn’t have money, 
or a gang of gunmen to back him 
up. But he talked to people, and he 
went around to the colleges and 
defense agencies, and the people 
volunteered by the hundreds and 
thousands. Sincere people who be- 
lieved in Mark Vanner and believ- 
ed that his social-economic system 
was the only thing that could pull 
us together again. Harrison, Kron- 
sky, Williams, Otto Lieblitz . . . 
my mother and father before they 
were killed . . . those were the 
kind of people who started 
DEPCO.’’ 

It was silent in the room, and 
outside the rain was coming down 
against the window. “They worked 
for five years,” Libby went on. 
“They built this country up again, 
from a dying giant to a prosper- 
ous, stable world power. It was 
only supposed to be a temporary 
measure, a chance for the country 
to get back on its feet again. And 
then Julian Bahr came into power. 
He hated DEPCO, and he was 
afraid of DEPCO, and in one week 
— he destroyed the organization 
that it took us twenty-five years to 
build.” 

“But that DEPCO organization 
wasn’t all good,” Alexander said. 

“Of course it wasn’t all good — ■ 
but the point is, it wasn’t all bad, 
either. And me, I was the fool, the 
wide-eyed virgin.” She bit her lip. 
“I was terribly in love with him 
when we first met, and I told my- 
self lies about him and made my- 
self believe things that never 
could have been true. But then, 
when he had broken down DEPCO, 
even I couldn’t pretend to myself 
any longer. When I found myself 
standing there deliberately muti- 
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lating a man that I hated, I knew 
if I stayed with Bahr I would have 
to destroy things the way he wants 
to destroy things. I had already 
compromised DEPCO and broken 
every promise and moral contract 
I’d ever made, and betrayed every- 
thing I’d ever believed in.” 

She took a deep breath, and 
spread her hands again. “I knew 
then that I couldn’t do it, and it 
wouldn’t make any difference what 
he did to me, no matter how much 
he hated me, I couldn’t do it.” 

She gave a brittle laugh. “There 
isn’J; much more. I got out of New 
Yffrk. The police had me in for 
questioning twice. I saw he wasn’t 
going to quit, not until I was 
pounded right down into the 
ground. I stole a car and drove to 
Boston and ran the car into the 
river. I had no money and no 
papers, so I couldn’t get a job. I 
didn’t dare register for relief, be- 
cause Bahr would find me. There 
isn’t any work for me here. I have 
three college degrees and an IQ 
of 150, and I can’t even get a job 
as a waitress. I hadn’t eaten for 
two days when I got to Boston, but 
I found a way to live. No papers, 
no clearance, I can’t even be a reg- 
istered slut, so I take what I can 
get. I’m young, I learn fast, I’m 
scared sick and I get myself drunk 
as much as 1 can stand it, I hate 
myself, but I swear to God I hate 
him worse.” 

Alexander waited until he was 
certain that the time was right. 
Then he said, “I think that I might 
be able to find out where your son 
is.” 

“He’s somewhere in the Play- 
school system,” she said, hardly 
daring to believe what she heard. 
“The records will have been 
changed.” 

“I know that. I still think we 


could locate him. If he is in the 
system, BRINT will have duplicate 
files.” 

If they could locate the boy, 
BRINT would get him out of the 
Playschool. Money would be made 
available, and Libby and Tim 
would be conducted out of the 
country, probably to Canada. In 
return, Libby would help Alexan- 
der. 

“How?” she wanted to know. 

“It has to do with Bahr. I can’t 
tell you more right now, except 
that it may be dangerous for you.” 

“And Tim will be gotten out of 
the School in any case?” 

“Before anything else begins,” 
Alexander promised her. “But you 
may have to face Bahr personally. 
And fight him. If you’re afraid to, 
you’d better say so now.” 

Libby was silent for a long 
time. 'Then she turned away. “I 
don’t want anything to do witli 
Bahr,” she said dully. 

“All right. But what are you go- 
ing to do with your life, then? 
Drink yourself blind? Forget Bahr 
and your son? Look, you’re part of 
this. Julian Bahr didn’t just hap- 
pen out of a clear blue sky. You 
made him. DEPCO made him. 
Vanner — yes, Mark Vanner made 
him, hate by hate.” 

“I know that,” she said sharply. 
“I know what DEPCO did to him 
when he was in Riley ... he was 
washed up when I met him. I made 
him stand up again. I made him 
fight — ” She stopped. 

“Yes, you made him fight, to 
build an empire to lay at your 
feet.” Alexander faced her, forced 
her to meet his eyes. “Do you 
know why you ran away from 
Bahr? I’ll tell you why. Because 
you’d already destroyed DEPCO. 
You always wanted to.” 
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“I didn’t! I wanted to help, to 
do all I could — ’’ 

“By shielding Bahr? By putting 
him in power?’’ 

She whirled on him. “Why do 
you want to torment me? I hate 
you!’’ 

“You hate Bahr. Fight him.’’ 

“All right, I will. I’ll get even 
with him — ’’ she bit off the rest 
of the sentence, but her eyes were 
narrowing and hardening in anger, 
and Alexander knew that the 
White Queen was already taken. 

It had gone smoothly for Bahr 
during the weeks while the con- 
tinent was tom, hammered and 
smelted into a space industry un- 
der his ruthless reform. There had 
been enough work to tax even 
Bahr’s enormous reserves, and ex- 
haustion gave him occasional 
stretches of dreamless sleep. On 
his desk was the report from 
White Sands announcing the first 
successful pilot model of the new 
atomic drive, and he was pleased, 
vastly pleased, until another more 
private report came into his hands. 

He read it, and bellowed for 
Walters, from whom the report 
had come. “What does this thing 
mean?’’ 

“Just what it says,’’ Walters 
told him. “She took the child 
back.’’ 

“What do you mean, sh^took 
the child back? Who said she^could 
take the child back?’’ 

Walters showed him the papers. 
It was perfectly legal and straight- 
forward. An attorney representing 
Libby Allison had paid a quiet 
visit to the authorities at the Bor- 
dentown Playschool. He had made 
the proper identification in Libby’s 
behalf, and presented satisfactory 
evidence of her desire and ability 
to support the child properly. She 
had a sufficiently good job, and a 
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suitable standing account in a 
Canadian bank. The paperwork 
had been carried through, and Tim 
had been released in her care. 

Bahr alerted four of his men 
and ordered them to make an in- 
vestigative pounce. 

They found her apartment in 
Boston, but Libby Allison was 
gone. Her forwarding address was 
in Quebec, Canada. A check with 
the Border Guard Intelligence 
gave the tantalizing information 
that Libby had driven into Canada 
with a permanent residence pass- 
port the previous day. 

The boy had been with her. 

The very audacity of it infuriat- 
ed Bahr even more than the fact 
itself. A conference with Braelow, 
his personal attorney, and he laid 
it on the line. “I want that boy 
back here. I don’t care how, I don’t 
even care whether he’s dead or 
alive, I just want him bo.ck!’’ 

Braelow studied the situation, 
and came back with empty hands. 
Libby had a job; she left Tim in 
a nursery during the day, and took 
him home to an apartment a few 
blocks away at night. Her Cana- 
dian job was actually civil service; 
Bahr put pressure on various peo- 
ple to get her fired, but something 
or somebody seemed to be ex- 
erting equal pressure on the other 
side. 

He tried diplomatic channels, de- 
manding to have Libby extradited 
on certain legal and political 
charges, but this curiously came a 
cropper, and the Legation, in a 
huff, returned him a sharp warn- 
ing against trying to violate po- 
litical sanctuary. 

Then he received a personal let- 
ter from Libby, through her at- 
torneys. Bahr read it, and tore it 
into shreds. Shortly thereafter he 
planned the kidnapping. 
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His DIA men did not return at 
the appointed time; in fact, they 
did not return at all, so he did not 
know exactly what had gone 
wrong. But not only did the kid- 
napping mission fail, the incident 
hit the newspapers, and the Cana- 
dian police found out somehow 
that there was a DIA linkage in 
the kidnapping attempt. Although 
it was only rumor and completely 
unconfirmed by Canadian officials, 
the European news nets played the 
story up as fact; quite suddenly 
Bahr found the devoted public of 
Federation America catching the 
scent of scandal and looking to 
him confidently for explanation. 

He faced Braelow in private con- 
ference. “I want that boy back,” 
he said furiously. 

Braelow spread his hands. 
“There isn’t any way but a court 
fight,” he said. “She’s deliberately 
turning this into a dirty mess. It’s 
impossible. . . .” 

It was the wrong thing to say. 
“I said I wanted the boy back,” 
Bahr grated. “Set up any kind of 
case you have to, but get him 
back.” 

“You mean you’d let it go into 
court?” 

“My God, are you deaf? No 
common, low-grade tramp is go- 
ing to — ” Bahr broke off, incoher- 
ent. “You heard what I said. Now 
do it.” 

Braelow and his staff mounted 
the case. 

Julian Bahr of course, tried 
every conceivable device to keep 
the affair out of the courts. 

But Libby would not meet with 
him or his attorneys directly; her 
counsel was from the best legal 
firm in Canada. With no other 
alternative at his disposal, Bahr 
bent every effort toward a quick, 
quiet settlement before a Canadian 
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judge, confident that BURINF 
could do a neat job of cover-up for 
him on the American side. 

Consequently, he received a bad 
jolt when he walked into the court- 
room with Braelow at his elbow, 
and found himself facing a battery 
of 3-V cameras and microphones, 
with the press-box packed with 
journalists from five continents 
waiting patiently for the fun to 
begin. . . . 

He caught Braelow’s arm. 
“What are those cameras doing in 
here?” he whispered furiously, 
“Those newsmen . . . this is my 
fight, my personal, private 
fight . . .” 

“You don’t have anything per- 
sonal or private any more,” Brae- 
low told him coldly. “You might 
as well get that through your head. 
We’re on thin ice out here, and it’s 
out of our control. The cameras 
were the judge’s option, and he in- 
sisted on having them here so 
there wouldn’t be any kickback 
later.” 

"All right, then, get my men to 
work jamming any broadcast,” 
Bahr said. 

“They’ve tried it already, and 
they can’t. Radio Budapest is get- 
ting through, and so are half a 
dozen other foreign nets.” Brae- 
low shrugged. “According to Intel- 
ligence, most of the population is 
following the news, one way or an- 
other.” 

Bahr cursed. “How is this thing 
going to go?” 

“Maybe not too bad,” Braelow 
said. “And we have a terrific edge 
on the support aspect. The wom- 
an’s job here will hardly clothe 
and feed the child, much less edu- 
cate him. That’s plainly one of our 
best cards.” 

“You play the cards, don’t both- 
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er me with them,” Bahr said tight- 
ly. “Just so we win. . . 

In another room in the court- 
house, Libby turned to Harvey 
Alexander. “I’m afraid,” she said. 
“I don’t know if I can face him.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder. 
Her whole body was shaking. 
“Look,” he said, kindly, “I’ll be 
doing the court fighting, and either 
you have confidence in me, or you 
don’t . . .” 

“It isn’t that,” Libby said miser- 
ably. “It’s the whole idea. The 
thing we’re going to do to him. 
It’s brutal.” 

“I know it.” 

“And it’s a lie . . 

Alexander shrugged. “I wouldn’t 
do it if I knew any other way to 
make him break. But it doesn’t 
matter now whether we like it or 
not. I’ve shown you the BRINT 
reports.” 

“I know, I know,” Libby said. 
“We have to get Julian out now.” 
She looked helplessly at Alexander. 
“I hate him, believe me, I hate 
him, but what will happen to him? 
And what if it doesn’t work?” 

“If it doesn’t work, we’ve got 
nothing to lose anyway. He’ll ex- 
pand into Canada, and then Eu- 
rope, and nothing you nor I can do 
then will make the slightest differ- 
ence. We have to get him now, be- 
fore he’s entrenched. Look, Libby, 
it’s up to you. You’ve got to do it, 
or we’re through.” 

“There must be some other 
way . . .” 

“We got Tim out of the Play- 
school and into Canada.” Alexan- 
der said, trying to sound confident. 
“BRINT folded up the kidnapping 
attempt without a hitch. So far 
we’ve blocked Bahr at every turn. 
You must have known what you 
were doing when you started . . . 
are you going to quit now, and let 


him take you like he’s always 
taken you?” 

Libby flushed. “No,” she said. 

There was a hushed murmur as 
she appeared in the courtroom. The 
cameras of two continents swung 
toward her as she walked toward 
the table near the front of the 
room. She saw Bahr’s eyes meet 
hers, contemptuously, and then 
widen; his face turned a sudden 
angry red and he almost leaped 
to his feet when he saw that her 
counsel was a lean, bronzed Har- 
vey Alexander, in the uniform of a 
general in U. S. Army Intelli- 
gence, complete with combat braid 
and decorations . . . 

Alexander took the opening ad- 
vantage by putting Bahr on the 
defensive. “What was your reac- 
tion to the attempted kidnapping 
of Miss Allison’s child?” 

“I was naturally concerned,” 
Bahr said, “and I would like to 
add that I am exceedingly grateful 
to the Canadian authorities, who 
were alert enough to prevent what 
might have been a tragic incident.” 

“Can you think of any reason 
why someone should have wanted 
to carry out this kidnapping, Mr. 
Bahr?” 

“I cannot, unless they knew he 
was my son and intended to bilk 
me for ransom.” 

“Then someone must have been 
aware of your earlier attempt to 
negotiate with Miss Allison?” 

Bahr reddened. “That’s possible. 
It was a domestic matter, I made 
no attempt at secrecy.” 

Alexander’s voice was smooth. 
“Could some overzealous people 
have attempted the kidnapping, 
thinking they were acting in your 
interests?” 

“I think not,” Bahr said sharp- 
ly. “My i)eople know I don’t oper- 
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ate that way and they are 
completely loyal.” 

Alexander let that remark sink 
home; then he thrust the knife. 
‘‘In that case, I’m sure you can 
explain,” he said, ‘‘why every mem- 
ber of the kidnapping group was 
an agent in the New York division 
of your own DIA. . . .” 

During the recess Bahr had a 
background check run on Alexan- 
der, on a crash priority, intent on 
discrediting him as an imposter. 
Alexander was a passed-over Ma- 
jor in the Army, a deserter, and 
wanted by the DIA for stability 
check and Alien contact. A Gen- 
eral! Bahr snorted. 

The background check altered 
his plans. The Army records were 
complete and perfect. Alexander, 
they said, had been on special Cl 
assignment since the Wildwood 
raid; his promotion had been re- 
considered, and he had been spot- 
promoted to General. 

The escape from Kelley was no 
help, since Alexander had been 
registered there under a John 
Smith label for Bahr’s conven- 
ience. As far as the records were 
concerned, the incident had never 
happened, and Alexander was le- 
gally scot free. The recess was 
short, but by the time he went back 
into court Bahr was certain that 
some forgery and conniving had 
been carried out with the Army 
files. He smelled a rat, but he 
didn’t know what to do about it. 

After the recess, the unpleasant- 
ne.ss of the opening session intensi- 
fied. Bahr presented his claims for 
the boy. Alexander parried every 
inference against Libby’s charac- 
ter and qualifications, but felt that 
he was losing ground nonetheless. 
Bahr’s confidence was returning; 
he nodded to his counsel, and they 


began a long string of male wit- 
nesses testifying to Libby’s im- 
moral conduct during the past 
weeks. Alexander appeared con- 
fused as the picture developed in- 
exorably. Finally he put Libby her- 
self on the stand. 

She tensed herself for the or- 
deal, to do what she had to do. “1 
could deny what these men have 
been saying, but I won’t,” she said. 
“When DEPCO was closed down 
my apartment was looted, my bank 
account frozen, and I was turned 
out on the street. My education 
kept me out of low-skilled jobs, and 
my red security card, a present 
from Mr. Bahr, kept me out of 
highly skilled jobs, and when the 
currency was changed, well, show 
me one person in Federation 
America who didn’t go through 
hell during that changeover . . .” 

She saw Bahr’s face go red with 
anger, saw the camera eyes watch- 
ing her from four angles across 
the room. Her voice was low be- 
fore; now she raised it so it car- 
ried clearly across the courtroom. 
“But we’re not talking about me, 
we’re talking about this man’s 
claim on my son. I’ve been insult- 
ed, and attacked, and my private 
life has been put under the spot- 
light all on the strength of the 
sanctimonious claims of this man. 
Well, I would like to ask Mr. Bahr 
if he has one shred of proof ... 
even a single scrap of paper . . . 
that will prove that he is the 
father of my child.” 

There was a stunned silence. 
Then Bahr was on his feet. “This 
is ridiculous,” he roared. “There 
are the paternity papers!” He 
broke off suddenly, staring at the 
cameras, his mouth still open. 

He remembered. 

There were no paternity papers. 

The following day, a barrage of 
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evidence . . . blood typing, flesh 
and hair tests, fingerprint whorls, 
eye color. Alexander dismissed it 
all, pleasantly but firmly. “Hun- 
dreds of men could have produced 
a child with these characteristics,” 
he said. “This is not conclusive 
evidence. It isn’t even evidence at 
all.” 

More testimony, not in especial- 
ly good taste, but Bahr was des- 
perate. 

He verified the skiing vacation 
they took when Libby had become 
pregnant. Witnesses testified that 
they shared the same room. 

Libby shook her head. “What 
difference does that make?” she 
asked Braelow. “All you’re prov- 
ing is immorality, not paternity.” 

“You admit you went on week 
ends with Mr. Bahr?” 

“Certainly.” 

“That he was intimate with 
you?” 

“So were other men,” Libby 
said, “according to you. You ran a 
regiment through this courtroom 
to prove it. Who was in bed with 
me doesn’t matter. What matters 
is who got me pregnant. It was 
not Bahr.” 

Braelow turned back to the 
table, confused. “All right,” Bahr 
said angrily, “you’ve messed 
around long enough.” He stood up 
and strode to the center of the 
room, glaring at Libby, raising his 
head to the cameras. He knew the 
eyes that were watching him, now, 
but he didn’t care any longer, all 
he could see was her face, her eyes 
watching him with hatred; all he 
could feel now was the violent, 
overpowering urgency to break 
her, to beat her down and pound 
her into the ground. He didn’t care 
if all the world was watching, she 
couldn’t do what she was doing to 


him and get away with it. “Now,” 
he said, his voice thick with re- 
pressed anger. “Let’s straighten 
out a few simple facts. Let’s talk 
about the year 2022. That is when 
you became pregnant, right?” 

“In March, to be exact,” Libby 
said. 

“Did you arrange to meet me at 
the ski resort in Sun Valley . . . 
and did you not fly out there?” 

“Yes.” 

“We were together for two 
week ends?” 

“Yes.” 

“And it was during this time 
that you became pregnant?” 

“Well, a woman has to calculate 
backwards . . . but I’m certain I 
became pregnant during that ten 
days in Sun Valley.” 

“Then it couldn’t have been any- 
body but me,” Bahr said, and step- 
ped back triumphantly. 

Libby’s answer was mocking 
laughter. “So I led you to believe.” 

“You slut!” Bahr screamed, and 
smashed his hand across her face. 
She fell out of the chair, and Bahr 
reached down, grabbed her by the 
shoulder, drawing his fist back sav- 
agely. Someone seized his wrist, 
twisted it and threw him off bal- 
ance, and he was glaring into 
Alexander’s face. Suddenly Bahr 
remembered the cameras. 'The 3-V 
lens caught a closeup of his face, 
hideous with the anger of death. 

Then Libby was speaking di- 
rectly into the 3-V lenses. “He 
could never have been the father 
of my child.” She looked around 
the room, drawing full attention, 
and then looked at Bahr, and made 
a slow, deliberate gesture. There 
was a gasp from the courtroom. 

“He is a fraud,” she said, “a 
magnificent fake. Julian Bahr is 
impotent.” 
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AAAAZING STORIES 



EPILOGUE . . . 


TT HAD been predictable, and yet 
unpredictable ; he had headed 
for the border, and then, abruptly, 
the BRINT patrol had lost him, 
and it was almost an hour before 
they realized that he had doubled 
back, that he had never intended 
to go to the border at all. 

Emergency Director Harvey 
Alexander arrived in his Volta just 
as the BRINT men were breaking 
down the door to Libby’s apart- 
ment. “The guard,” he groaned, 
“my God, didn’t she even have a 
guard?” 

“She did have,” MacKenzie told 
him. “The guard was killed by a 
silent stunner. A couple of DIA 
men who were still loyal to him 
blocked our way up here for fif- 
teen minutes.” The BRINT man 
put a hand on Alexander’s shoul- 
der. “I’m sorry,” he said. “We 
thought Bahr would try to get 
across the border when he slipped 
away from our patrol.” 

In the dark hallway the axe- 
blows on the door shredded the si- 
lence. The door crashed in. Two 
BRINT men pushed through inside, 
stunners ready. Alexander fol- 
lowed them in. 

They were too late. 

She lay on the floor; her face 
had been beaten to jelly, the flesh 
and bones mashed beyond recogni- 
tion as if some blunt heavy maul 
had been used. She was naked, un- 
til they put a sheet over her. Even 
in death her body was twisted in 
agony. 

Julian Bahr sat in darkness in 
the next room. The BRINT men 
surrounded him with drawn g^ins, 
but it was a needless gesture. He 
sat dull and silent, staring at the 
floor, and his hands were broken 
and swollen and bloody. 

THE SIGN OF THE TIGER 


Later, as they were strapping 
Bahr onto a stretcher, Alexander 
half listened to the aide speaking 
into his ear. “. . . rounded up most 
of the tojj DIA men, except those 
who got to the Southern Continent 
... no question about your confir- 
mation in the appointment. The 
engineering people at White Sands 
have pledged loyalty.” 

He nodded, but he was not hear- 
ing. He knew that presently he 
would have to think about it. 
There was so much work to be 
done. The frontier had been re- 
opened; gradually, the pace would 
be slowed, the starvation economy 
improved. Project Tiger converted 
from a crash war operation to a 
long-range program of progress 
that would ultimately take men 
out to the stars. He would not have 
to do it alone; he would have able 
hands helping him. There was 
MacKenzie and a dozen, a hundred, 
men like MacKenzie. 

But now he could think only of 
Julian Bahr. Bahr was there, but 
Bahr did not see him. He did not 
see Alexander weeping silently and 
alone over Libby’s body, nor turn- 
ing back to the world and the over- 
whelming task he had undertaken, 
to hold the reins of power in firm 
and dedicated hands. 

Julian Bahr would not see the 
great spaceships rise, months and 
years later, nor would he see his 
son grow tall and strong. He did 
not die, but still he was not alive; 
something had broken within him, 
the world changed, the days went 
by, but he did not see, nor under- 
stand, for the eyes of Julian Bahr 
were the eyes of a madman. 

But someday, Alexander hoped, 
Bahr’s son would see . . . and un- 
derstand. THE END 
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AMAZING’S “BEST LEHER OF 
THE MONTH” CONTEST 

THREE MONTHLY PRIZES 

1st Prize $25.00 

2nd Prize 10.00 

3rd Prize 5.00 
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the Zilf-Davis Publishing Co. or their relatives. Aside from 
that, there are no restrictions except that your letter should 
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done by the staff of the Ziff-Davis Fiction Group and will 
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tor necessarily, except that a legible letter is easier to read. 
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the first FACTUAL report by two top ex- 
perts on the most remarkal)Ie achieve- 
ment of mo<lern science. “Satellite!’’ 
tells the TRUE, scientific story of this 
country's first stei)s into space — de- 
scribes, in non-technical language, what 
has taken place above us that will bring 
about the greatest changes in the his- 
tory of the world. Tells how satellites 
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"SATELLITE!" gives you the authoritative, stranger-thaa- 
hetian report of this country's RACE INTO SPACE 

H kre’s an offer just as sensational as to launch our 
today’s headlines. For a mere lOr first satellite? 
(and member.ship in this excitement- How will the 
packed book club) you can have “Sat- “Satellite -Age,’’ 
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